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Old Home Days 


How Folks ot Virgil N. Y. Celebrated the Founding ot their Community 


UGUST is the month for reunions 

and Old Home Day celebrations. 

Native Americans seem to be quite 

generally interested in doing honor 
to their pioneer ancestors. Families are— 
sometimes too late—awakening to the need of 
collecting and recording the traditions and 
tales of their early forebears. The actors 
in these scenes of heroic activities and dar- 
ing deeds are all too rapidly vanishing from 
among us, and unless haste is made in mak- 
ing permanent record of their stories of 
achievement much of the richer detail that 
embellishes the tales of pioneer days will be 
forever lost. 

Perhaps in all of New York State there 
has not been a more worthy celebration of 
this sort than was most successfully carried 
out in Virgil, a little village nestling in the 
hills five miles from the railroad in Cortland 
County. Its residents could look back to 
two former celebrations of this type in their 
history, one 50 years ago on Independence 
Day and the other 100 years ago. 

The first affair had been fathered by 
Nathan Bouton in 1826 who suggested at 
that time that a similar celebration be held 
in the town every 50 years. He later com- 
piled a very complete history of his town, 
which now proves invaluable, with its wealth 
of intimate detail and accurate data. His 
son, now living on the other side of the 
world in the islands of the Pacific wrote a 
letter full of humor, 
touching tribute, and 
sturdy appeal to the pres- 
ent generation to do 
nothing but honor to 
the advantages that be- 
long to the present be- 
cause of the heroic sacri- 
fice of the early settlers, 
the letter being read as 
a part of the day’s pro- 
gram. 

As it should be, every 
man, woman and child in 
the village, including 
most all in the township 
had his or her part in 
the plan of things. The 
Home Bureau as an or- 
ganization took a lead- 
ing part in the organiza- 
tion and preparation for 
the celebration. At the 
start it was not their in- 


The Home Bureaw float which was awarded the first p 
an active part In planning the celebration, 
seen the Gee Hili School District float. 


By MABEL G. FEINT 


tention to make any money on the venture 
but through its management, badges and ban- 
ners were put on sale, many booths were 
erected for the sale of lunches, candies, etc., 
and surprising as it may seem approximately 
$1,000 of merchandise was sold. After all 
expenses were paid over $600 was left in the 
treasury. This money is to be turned over 
to the local fire department to help pay for 
apparatus or to go toward the erection of a 
building to house the apparatus. 


Crowds Thronged the Streets 


As evidence that the general committee 
labored not only strenuously but intelligently, 
more than 8,000 people thronged the streets 
of this little town of about 200 people. The 
visitors included all types. There was a 
liberal proportion of professional and busi- 
ness men. The gathering included firemen 
from Cortland, Boy Scouts, state troopers, 
and more farmers than may be seen together 
again in the county in the next 50 years, un- 
less it be at the county fair. 

The program began at dawn when a Cort- 
land business man whose father and grand- 
father had fired the salute at former celebra- 
tions, properly aroused the town (and sur- 
rounding towns) with 8 sticks of dynamite 
placed in the creek bed. 

At sunrise the flag was formally raised and 


an old anvil was hauled to the homes of 
the old residents who were honored by 
special salutes. 

A good natured and friendly crowd arrived 
early, and began recounting tales of school 
days, barn raisings, huskings, sap boiling and 
of the early industries that once thrived in 
Virgil. 

The marshals put the parade. into motion 
at ten o'clock. It wound its way through 
streets literally packed with wildly enthusias- 
tic onlookers. A nearby band led the pro- 
cession. One of its number played the horn 
that headed the parade in 1876. Behind the 
band came two automobiles carrying the 
town’s Cival War veterans, pitifully few in 
number, but enough to remind one of the 
trying times of 1861-65. Next came a float 
bearing a number of men and women who 
had marched in the parade of ’76. Following 
them came a detachment of World War vet- 
erans and marines. Thirteen matrons, sur- 
vivors of 38 who as girls marched in the 
parade of ’76 representing the states of that 
time, rode in another float. 

They were followed by 48 “girls of 1826” 
who represented the various states, with 
others carrying a huge banner. Then came 
the Order of the Eastern Star and the Cort- 
land Fire Department, preceded by the Cort- 
land Drum Corps, playing old time martial 
music. 

Other features of this part of the parade 
included beautiful floats 
by every organization in 
town. The Home Bu- 
reau’s float showed a 
beautiful rainbow with 
its pot of gold which 
won first prize. The 
Virgil Cemetery Associa- 
tion’s allegorical float 
was beautiful, and won 
the second prize. Gee 
Hill, whose school dis- 
trict was the first in the 
township, won _ third 
prize for its float repre- 
senting a gun boat. 

The Junior League’s 
float gave a part to the 
little boys and girls. The 
Ladies Aid Society had 
an attractive float show- 
ing how they live up to 
their motto of “Service.” 


(Continued on page 14) 


The Virgli Home Bureau took 
At the left, £ icin the Home Eureau float, can be 
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A Nation-Wide Institution 
of 745 Department Stores 





Where Some of Our 745 
Stores Are Located 
PENNSYLVANIA Rome 
Ambridge Watertown 
Beaver Falls 
Bloomsburg OHIO 
Braddock Alliance 
Bradford Ashland 
Chambersburg Ashtabula 
Coatesville Bellefontaine 
Du Bois Bellevue 
Franklin Bowling Green 
Greensburg Bucyrus 
Grove City Cambridge 
Hanover Chillicothe 
Indiana Circleville 
Lancaster Conneaut 
Lebanon Coshocton 
McKeesport Defiance 
Meadville Dover 
Monessen East Liverpool 
Mount Carmel Findlay 
Mount Pleasant Fostoria 
New Kensington Fremont 
Oil City Galion 
Pittston Greenville 
Pottstown Hamilton 
Shamokin Ironton 
Sharon Lancaster 
Shenandoah Lima 
Stroudsburg Lorain | 
‘Titusville Mansfield 
Warren Marietta 
Washington Marion 
Waynesboro Mount Vernon 
Williamsport Norwalk 
Piqua 
NEW YORK Salem 
Amsterdam Springfield 
Auburn Steubenville 
Cortland Fa - 
Elmira wa Me e 
Geneva ashington 
Hornell Courthouse 
Xenia 
Ithaca 
Little Falle Zanesville 
Newburgh W. VIRGINIA 
Clean Martineburg 
Oneonta Parkersburg 
Our illustrated paper, 
“THE STORE NEWS” 
describes our merchandise 
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Our Cooperative Buying Power 
Makes Your Visit Worth While 


HE value of cooperation through the joint ownership of farm 
machinery is appreciated. 
Cooperation stands as the keystone of the J.C. Penney Company. Our 
745 Department Stores, scattered from coast to coast and working 
together as a unit, secure Merchandise Values for you that would be 
impossible if each Store worked by itself. 


Behind every one of our Stores is the tremendous Buying Power of 
this Nation-Wide Institution. That means our Stores buy goods at 
lowest possible cost and sell them to you at low prices. 
Merchandise bought by our experts is being shipped to our Stores 
the year round. That means you get standard quality goods from 
the World’s leading markets — while it is new, in perfect condition 
and in the latest styles. 

The rural communities of the Middle Atlantic and New England 
States are served by 60 of our Stores. They are managed and part- 
owned by men who have studied and know your needs. Shop at 
the nearest J. C. Penney Company Store and get the benefit of this 
countrywide cooperation. 
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Post Your Farm 


and 


Keep Trespassers Off 


We have had some new signs 
made up of extra heavy material 
because severe storms will tear and 
otherwise make useless a lighter 
constructed material. We unre- 
servedly advise farmers to post 
their land and the notices we have 
prepared comply in all respects 
with the laws of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The price 
to sucribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger 
quantities. 


American Agriculturist 
461 4th Ave. New York City 





BEST BY TEST 


Only time and use will prove the real merit of any machine. 
Actual test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 
whether or not it is reliable and durable. ; 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 

riod in every part of the world. For 12 years 
it has been giving the most reliable service to 
#@ hundreds of thousands of owners. 
Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 
Sj and every part subject to friction is constantly 
. flooded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 
a and holdsa supply sufficient to keep every bearing 
> perfectly oiled for a year or more. 

The <9 Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 
if windmill, If you buy any windmill which has not stood the test of 
Re : time you are taking a long chance. But you do not have to 
experiment. There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which has 
demonstrated its merits wherever windmills are used. 


AERMOTOR R CO. DALLAS 


DES MOINES MINNEAPOLIS 
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When writing advertisers 
Be sure to say that you saw it 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Rain Holds up Work 


A Western New York Farm and 
Home Talk 
By M. C. Burritt 


OW, we have had too much rain. It 

rained practically every day of the 
week of August oth to 14th. Wheat har- 
vest was interrupted and at a standstill all 
the week. Cultivation also had to be 
suspended. Water stands on many fields 
with more or less injury to cabbage, beans 
and tomatoes. Meanwhile barley and oats 
have ripened and are ready to cut. Barley 
is overripe. There will be congestion of 
work during the 
coming week when 
both crops must be 
harvested, along 
with many other 
pressing jobs. 

The wheat crop 
is pretty well cut 
and half or more 
in the barn. Much 
of it has stood in 
the fields in shocks 
during the past 
rainy week and un- 
doubtedly there has 
been some injury from growing. The 
crop is a light one—probably the smallest 
total Western New York has known in 
75 years. The straw is thin on the ground 
and short and only now and then does a 
field shock up well. There are consider- 
able shrunken kernels. Yet, I believe that 
the yield of grain from what straw there 
is will be fairly good. On the other hand, 
spring grain promises very well. 


Corn Has Made Rapid Growth 





M. C. Burritt. 


The progress made by corn and toma- 
toes during the last two or there weeks 
is little short of remarkable. Both crops 
got off to a late bad start. Early in 
July neither looked as if they would make 
a crop at all. New corn is head high and 
tasseling out, while tomatoes cover the 
ground. We picked our first for table 
use during the week 3cans do not 
promise so well, although this crop too 
has made much progress. ‘Vines are short 
and there are many weeds. Cabbage has 
made very rapid growth also. The stand 
of the crop is very uneven. There are 
some excellent fields with nearly perfect 
stands but these are offset by others that 
will hardly make a crop worth harvesting. 
In most fields there are many missing 
plants. I look for only an average yield 
in this part of the country. 


The Apple Outlook 


The apple outlook is one which prob- 
ably concerns us as much as any here 
along the Ontario Lake Shore. The crop 
will be a large one but not, I think, as 
large as last year or as the government 
and private estimates indicate. Packing 
association crop estimates average below 
last year’s yields in the same orchards, 
The price outlook is so discouraging be- 
cause of the large United States crop and 
on account of heavy losses, that much less 
of the crop than usual will be put into the 
barrels. I believe that the crop will start 
with very heavy fall shipments at low 
prices but that good late apples will be 
less plentiful and bring better prices. 

The quality of the fruit has suffered 
somewhat in the last few weeks. The 
month of August, so far, with its hot 
muggy wet wea-her, has been extremely 
favorable for fungus development anc for 
codlin moth. Both may be found even in 
well sprayed orchards, especially the small 
stings on the side of the apples by cod- 
lin moth. In poorly sprayed orchards the 
fruit can hardly be packed at all but must 
go in bulk. There has been much agita- 
tion against tree run buying by dealer or- 
ganizations and there undoubtedly is an 
agreement among dealers to buy and pack 
only A grade fruit. How well this will 
be lived up to is a question. At any rate 
there will be much less fruit packed this 
year than last. Everybody is determined 
to avoid as far as possible the high costs 
of package, packing and storage. 
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(Continued on page 8) 
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An Investment That Paid Six Times Over 


How a Herd ot Cows Was Taken Off a “Guessing”’ Basis and Made to Pay 


HAT would you say to a man who 

offered you a security that would re- 

turn 600% dividends, increase your 

production. 100%? You would, if 
you are an average hard-headed farmer, think he 
was the slickest and smoothest-tongued gold- 
brick artist that had to date turned himself loose 
on an unsuspecting public. Yet a man 
just put such a proposition up to J. G. 
Wait, of Colborne, Ontario, a dozen 
years ago, and although Mr. Wait is 
about as conservative a farmer as you 
will find in a long day’s journey, he de- 
cided to “bite.” Today he is reaping 
the benefits as per promise. No, I am 
not selling oil or mining stock; I am 
just telling you what cow testing did 
for one farmer. 

Mr. Wait has found, as have thou- 
sands of other dairymen, that “testing 
removes guessing” from milking cows; 
that it makes the difference between “I 
don’t know what I am doing” and con- 
sistent profits in return for honest work. 
It was a little over a dozen years ago 
that Mr. Wait started on the plan of 
keeping records of the production of 
each cow in his herd. Today his herd 


By EARL W. GAGE 


milk and 371.3 pounds of fat. This is an in- 


crease of 100% in production, and the income 
was raised from $500 to more than $3,000, an 
increase of over 600% in cash income. Certainly 





SEE THIS COW AT THE STATE FAIR 


2,979 pounds. 


She and two of her 


this is good testimony as to the practical value 
of cow testing. 

After the first year of this work, Mr. Wait 
found some wide differences in the production 
of his individual cows. The highest production 
was 7,676 pounds of milk, while the lowest was 
There were also several other 
cows which were not paying for the 
feed consumed, to say nothing about the 
labor involved in taking care of them, 
These were sold and others purchased 
to take their places and in 1913 the 
production per cow was increased to 
6,967 pounds for eleven cows. In 1914, 
only eight cows were in the herd for the 
full year and the average production 
for these cows was 9,328 pounds of 
milk. 

In other words, after four years’ 
careful selection of the best cows and a 
weeding-out of the scrubs, Mr. Wait 
had eight cows which produced almost 
as much milk as fourteen cows had pros 
duced when he started testing. This 
meant economy, since he was feeding 
six less cows and securing an even 
better income. 

The increased income and production 


is an outstanding example of the results 
to be achieved through cow testing 
where dairy records are used by the 
dairyman as a guide to his operations 
in breeding and feeding and selection. 

At the end of the first year of testing 
in 1911, the average production of the 
fourteen cows in the Wait herd was 
only 5,438 pounds of milk. At that 
time a test was not made for butter 
fat. In 1921, the average production 


The cow illustrated above Is Christmas Korndyke Glista. 
stable mates have been selected for an educational exhibit that will be made 
in the State Institutions Building at the New York State Fair at Syracuse 
August 30—September 4. The center of the attraction however, will be 
Christmas because of her outstanding performance as a milk producer. She 
and her stable mates are owned by Glenn L. Mickel of Hector, Schuyler County, 
N. Y. Mr. Hector has been a member of his local cow testing association 
through which he has brought his herd production up to one of the few in 
the state that average over 10,000 pounds per cow. 

During her second year in cow testing work, Christmas produced 23,056 
pounds of milk and 714.63 pounds of fat. When the accompanying photograph 
was taken in June 1926 Christmas was giving more than 80 pounds of milk 
daily in two milkings. 

Last year, the three cows owned by Mr. Mickel, gave an average production 
of 16,000 pounds of milk per cow, with a totai income over feed costs for the 
year of $620, which is equivalent to the production of 10 average New York 
cows producing 5,000 pounds of milk per year. Every dairyman who goes to 
the State Fair should see Christmas and her stable mates and carefully study 
the exhibit that is built around them. It may suggest a means of improving 


during the first few years was due ale 
most entirely to weeding out the poorer 
cows, although pure-bred sires had been 
used in the herd. Birth-contro! had 
played its part in raising the production 
and cash income. From this time on, 
heifers from pure-bred sires were 
freshened and replaced the old cows 
or those found to be boarders and 
loafers. 

When records were first kept, this 


of fifteen cows was 10,080 pounds of 


your business and income. 
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A Water Supply System Adds 15% to My Time 


¢c And How I Came to Appreciate It Even More 


HAVE had my system of water works for 

seven years. Recently during a protracted 

drought my source of supply was cut off. I 

had other water facilities on the farm, but 
not wishing to go to the expense of connecting 
my system with them, I decided to make out 
until it rained again. 

I have heard that no one can appreciate the 
value of waterworks as much as the man that has 
been without them all his life and then gets them. 
I take exception to this. There is no one who 
loves waterworks more devotedly than the man 
that has had them a large portion of his life 
and then has to do without them. I had 
so adjusted the activities of my farm to the 
calling up of an unlimited supply of water 
with a mere turn of the faucet, that when 
my spring went dry it threw my whole 
routine of affairs into confusion, 

I had to commence drawing water for the 
house and with an old time rope and windlass 
out of a 75 foot well. Also for 300 hens 
that had an unlimited capacity for absorbing 
moisture. In addition I drew water for cook- 
ing and canning at intervals during the day. 

After snoending much time and energy 
supplying house and poultry yard I had to 
go over to the pasture and draw water for 
cows and horses, 30 in all. When water 
flowed into a stock tank through a faucet I 
never concerned myself about how much my 
stock drank. That was between them and 
their conscience. But when it had to flow 
through a pump spout, and had to be con- 
tinually urged by a monotonous application 
of elbow grease,—well that was a horse of a 
different pedigree. 

An old cow would shove her way up to 
the trough and draw water down into her 
basin for an interminable length of time 





By R. L. HOLMAN 


without any regards to my feelings. Some times 
I thought she just stood there and drank through 
pure aggravation. The old statement that a 
cow’s milk ‘is 97 per cent water began to have 
quite an impressive significance to me. In fact, 
when I got through pumping water into her I 
couldn’t see where she had room for the con- 
stituents that make up the other 3 per cent. 
This process of watering had to be repeated 
again in the afternoon just before milking time. 





tt takes a lot of time to pump water for the stock and 
present wages it Is a big item if it Is done by hand. 


All in all, I had to spend about two hours daily 
getting water out of the earth with human in- 
stead of electric energy. In the run of a year 
this would mean one entire month drawing water, 
Figuring daylight hours only it would be two 
months. Figuring from this basis of computa 
tion, one can readily see how valuable a system 
of waterworks may be. Of course, it is not 
every one that uses as much water as I, though 
many use much more, but under the very best 
conditions there is enough water used for houses 
hold and other purposes to justify a cheap sys- 
tem of water works. 

When one has never had them the time 
spent in the senseless drudgery of drawing 
rater by hand doesn’t seem to make much 
impression upon his consciousness. Sut 
when a farmer realizes what an enormous 
slice of time he is taking for this purpose 
out of the only life time he has to live, the 
value of water works system will take on a 
new significance, 





Sayings of Dr. John W. Holland 


Self-esteem in a young man is the steam 
of ambition. 
* 2 8 
The troubles you make for others, others 


will make for you. 
.- ss 





If the nations would worship more they 
would warship less. 
+ 05% 
The man who runs a still is a traitor to 
his country, and to the corn. 
eee 
Milk sours naturally, men and women 
unnaturally. 
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Education Will Go On Just The Same 
N a recent speech, A. B. Ostrander, Secretary 
of the Rural School Improvement Society, 1m- 
plied that high schools are breeders of immorality. 
In commenting upon Mr. Ostrander’s speech, the 
Hilton Record, published at Hilton, New York, 
said in part: 

“Mr. Ostrander, it must be conceded, is a clever 
orator. His talk, however, dealt much in generalities 
and implications and did not scem to solv the question 
of how children were to receive education at this time 
when all high schools around this section are full. * * * 
He also stated that two-thirds of the criminals m 
penitentiaries are college graduates, which would imply, 
in our opinion, that colleges breed criminals. * * * Phere 
is no doubt in the opinion of everyone that each side of 
the question has its points. If there wer 
there would be no discussion. However, tacts st 
be stuck to in meetings to discuss the situation. 


not two sides 
should 


The accusation that graduates of high schools 
and colleges are immoral is a reflection upon mil- 
lions of American people who have worked hard 
to get an education, and it is an insult to the 
parents of country children who are_ striving 
against difficulties to give them educational op- 
portunties, 

The demand for education is bred into the very 
blood of American citizens. The first colonist 
came with the determination to have a school 
almost as deeply established in his nature as was 
his determination for religious freedom. As 
early in 1647 the General Court of Massachusetts 
declared “in order that learning may not be 
buried in the graves of our fathers, every town- 
ship of fifty householders shall hire a school 
master.” 

This universal demand for education made 
‘America a nation of thinking people, raising them 
inestimably over the peasant people of most of 
the old world and made possible a Republic whose 
success has been due to the high level of intelli- 
gence ot its people. No wonder there 1s such 
deep-seated love of the little schoolhouse in all 
country neighborhoods. 

As times have changed, the desire and the need 
for education have increased so that it has be- 
come generally recognized that a high school as 
well as an elementary education is desirable and 
almost necessary. We stated recently that in 
New York State in 1895 there were 504 high 
schools and academies with about 50,000 pupils. 
In 1924, the number of high schools had doubled 
to more than 1,000 and with more than 325,000 
pupils, or six and a half times the number thirty 


years ago. Twenty-five years ago the boy or girl 
in the back country communities who went to the 
high school was the exception. Today the country 
boy or girl who does not go is the exception. 
From the time of the first school there have 
always been those who have opposed education 
and any steps that would give young people 
better educational opportunities. The argument 
that schools breed immorality is not a new one, 
however absurd it may be. But in spite of the 
opposition, America will go on educating its 
people for its citizens are demanding education 
for their children more today than ever before 
and they are determined that this education shall 
extend beyond the elementary school to the high 
school and in many cases even to the college. 





Wadsworth Should Be Defeated 


S O far as politics are concerned, the AMeERt- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST is strictly non-partisan. 
We believe that there are good principles and 
good men in both parties and we believe in giv- 
ing both sides of political questions, as we did 
recently on the tariff, and in leaving decisions to 
the good judgment of farm people. 

In the coming primary this fall, however, there 
is an issue which arises way above party to affect 
the fundamental morals of the nation and the 
home. United States Senator James Wadsworth 
is a candidate for re-nomination to the United 
States Senate. In spite of the fact that the 
church-going and old-fashioned moral element in 
the Republican party in New York State is em- 
phatically in favor of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the enforcement of prohibition, Senator 
Wadsworth is defying the better element in his 
own party and is openly preaching nullification. 
In a recent speech before the Republican business 
men of New York, Wadsworth stated the key- 
note of the Republican senatorial campaign and 
re-affrmed his defiance of the temperance and 
church element and his demand for the nullifica- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

It is because of men like Wadsworth in the 
high places of the national government that the 
American Constitution and American law are 
being defied and disobeyed by the criminal boot- 
leggers. When such men are up for renomination 
and re-election, then comes the chance of Ameri- 
can people who still believe in law and decency 
and order to put men in office who will live up to 
their oath to support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States. 

People of New York, especially the farm peo- 
ple, have now such an opportunity. State Sena- 
tor Frank Christman is a candidate in the Re- 
publican primaries for the United States senator- 
ship in the place of Wadsworth. Mr. Christman 
has the support of the church-going and the moral 
element in his own party. He should be 
nominated. 

The time is short. Local county leaders are al- 
ready concerned, Perhaps all that is needed is a 
letter from a few citizens to these leaders or a 
telephone message telling them that the citizens 
of your county will not stand for the renomina- 
tion of Wadsworth. Do you care enough about 
your principles to act upon them? If so, now is 
your chance. 





The Intelligence of Eastern Farmers 
ECENTLY an automobile party of Western 
farmers took an extended trip through the 
rural sections of New York State to make an in- 
vestigation, and in the course of their trip they 
met and talked with several hundred New York 
State farmers. This trip followed similar ones 
in five or six states in other sections of the coun- 
try. One of the outstanding things that impress- 
ed these men was the very high average intelli- 
gence of the farm people in New York with 
whom they talked. They spoke of the fact sev- 
eral times, commenting upon the ability, educa- 
tion, and culture of both the men and women 
whom they met and said that these Eastern farm- 
ers were the most intelligent of any in America. 
We repeated these statements to a friend of 
ours who comes in contact with a Rirge number 
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of feed salesmen who travel all over the dairy 
sections of the United States selling feed to farm- 
ers. This friend said that these salesmen have 
told him time and again that when they reach 
the Eastern farmers they have to “sharpen up 
their pencils,” for our farmers were the most 
businesslike group and the best informed of any 
that they come in contact with in the whole coun- 
try. 

We were so pleased with both of these state- 
ments that we have to pass them on to you. Of 
course this is the opinion that we have had, but 
it is nice to have our own beliefs in regard to our 
people proven right by visitors from the outside. 


Credit For The Hen 


T would be interesting if there were some 
| way of telling the exact part that hens play 
in the economic life of farm people. Not only 
are they the chief means of livlihood, of the 
men who give nearly all of their time to the 
poultry business, but eggs and other poultry 
products are a real help on almost every farm, 
It is probably safe to say that the eggs buy a 
good part of the groceries for the great major- 
ity of farm families. It is true also that con- 
sumers are using more poultry products with 
the result that during the agricultural decline 
in the last few years, eggs have almost con- 
stantly paid fairly well. 

One reason why the poultry business has 
paid on the general farm, as well as on the 
poultry farm, in recent years, is the much bet- 
ter methods that farmers use in taking care 
of their hens. Twenty years ago with most 
folks the hen was just a hen. She laid a few 
eggs in the Spring and that was about all. 
Today she is fed better, kept in better quar- 
ters and above all is much better bred than 
she ever was before. The result is more money 
into the pockets of those who care for her. 

One of the chief reasons for better hens is 
the quite general practice of culling, which 
thanks chiefly to the colleges and farm 
bureaus, is now practiced by nearly every- 
body. It is quite a job to get rid of the board- 
er cow, but it is a very simple matter to dis- 
pose of the boarder hen and from now on for 
the next few weeks is the proper time to do it: 





Eastman’s Chestnut 


UR Service Bureau is constantly in the re- 
ceipt of letters from subscribers inquiring as 
to the reliability of Florida real estate brokers 
who have written them letters regarding Florida 
real estate holdings which the subscribers are 
supposed to have won in contests years ago. Our 
attorney advises our subscribers to have nothing 
to do with these brokers, for in all probability 
they are dishonest. If you have property in 
Florida and know where it is located, the proper 
course is to have the title searchec by a competent 
trust company in Florida, rather than by some 
unknown and probably unscrupulous real estaté 
dealer. 
Like all the land booms, there has been a lot of 
exaggeration about fortunes that have been made 
out of Florida real estate. The following may 
not be much of a joke, but it is an excellent illus- 
tration of the wild stories that have been cir- 
culated recently about Florida: 


“A story was circulated in Miller's home town that he 
had cleaned up a fortune in Florida real estate. The 
word was excitedly whispered about that he had made 
a profit of $65,000 after holding a property in Miami for 
two months. The small town’s only editor, getting wind 
of it, and sensing it as good for a column or so, hastened 
down town to the office of Miller’s father. 

“*That’s great about your son cleaning up 65,000 
berries in Miami in two months!” exclaimed the editor. 

“Tt was in St. Petersburg instead of Miami,” re- 
plied Mr. Miller, “and they’ve got the time mixed a little: 
It was two years instead of two months,” 

“Well,” replied the editor, still full of enthusiasm; 
“that doesn’t make much difference. It’s the figures that 
count.” ‘ 

“Yes, and they got them wrong, too,” added the ob 
man. “IT WAS $6,500 INSTEAD OF $65,000, AN 
HE DIDN’T MAKE IT—HE LOST IT?” 
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Does the County Fair Pay Dividends? 


Who Takes a Day Off To Go and Why? 


HE average farmer, who attended our 

county fair last year, brought more than 

two others with him, drove 10 miles, 

spent five dollars, and found the cattle 
exhibits the best attraction. 

These statements and others to follow are the 
result of a personal survey made on the fair 
grounds. More than 200 men and women were 
interviewed. These folks were classed as 
farmers and others, and the facts given by the 
men and women of each class were kept 
separate. 

Of the farmers, more men than women at- 
tended, which seems to indicate that some of 
the men left their women folks at home to look 
after the work. In the class of people not 
farmers, more women than men attended. Ap- 
parently the business men stayed on the job and 
the village women went to the fair. 

About two thirds of those interviewed, stated 
that they attended the fair the previous year. 
Eleven per cent of the farmers and 33 per cent 
of the others went to the state fair. This makes 
it appear that the business of 
farming needs closer attention than 
other business. 

Of the farmers talked with, the 
one who came farthest traveled 31 
miles; and the average distance was 
nine miles. In the group of people 
not farmers, the greatest distance 
to the fair was 60 miles. The 
average man travelled 12 miles and 
the average woman only six miles. 
This seems to indicate that the 
women coming by themselves and 
rom a short distance, were quite 
independent of male escorts. 

Seventy-five per cent of the 





By RAY. F. POLLARD 


others. It seems that the fair has greater at- 
traction for farmers outside of the county than 
for the folks not farmers. 

Of the farm men, one-fifth of them came 
alone and one-fourth of them brought one other 
person each; presumably their wives. The 
largest family was nine and the average was 
nearly three and one-half. The figures for the 
farm women are almost identical, except more 
of them came alone. Of the people not farmers, 
more came alone in pairs. The average number 
in the family was also less, being not quite 
three. 


Cost Per Day 


It is interesting to know how much money the 
average family expects to spend in attending the 
The expenditure includes the 
gate. 


fair for one day. 


admission at the The average farmer 





estimated that he and his family would spend 
$5.00 per day, and the range was from $1.00 to 
$14.00. The average farm woman estimated that 
she and her family would spend $4.00 per day, 
and the highest estimate was $8.00. The man 
who was not a farmer, estimated that he and his 
family would part with $5.00 per day, and the 
woman of this group said that the expenditures 
would be $3.75 per day. 

It would be interesting to know whether or 
not the fair for one day has given full returns 
for the money spent. It is undoubtedly easier 
for the average person to spend money in a 
crowd where others are spending it too, than to 
part with it at any other time. For example, 
the farmer will spend $5.00 at the fair more 
freely than he will part with a like amount for 
his farm bureau dues. At the same time it is 
quite evident to the thinking man, that member- 
ship in the farm bureau for a year is worth 
more than a day at the fair. This is surely true 
so far as information and education go, but it 
may not be true if the man 
simply wants a day of amuse-+ 
ment. 


What Interested Them 


It is not easy to say why we go 
to the fair and the average per- 
son finds it difficult to name the 
feature that interests him most. 
In fact, many of. the persons in- 
terviewed couldn’t tell why they 
came. It may be that the crowd 
itself is the chief attraction. 

Horse races interested the people, 
particularly the women. A full 25 
per cent of all the women said that 





farm people came from within the 
county—and 86 per cent of the 


County fair officials should know what their patrons want and endeavor to meet the need. 





they found the races most attrac 
(Continued on page 6) 


The Menace of Wild Game 


Is the State More Interested in Its Game Than 1n Its Crops ? 


MERICAN AGRICULTURIST is constantly 
in receipt of letters from our people 
who have had property destroyed by 
wild game, but we have never received 

one where the loss has been quite as heavy 
as is indicated in the following letter which 
was written by a subscriber in New Jersey: 


I am writing at the request of my daughter, in fact 
at the request of an entire community. Doubtless the 
old reliable AmerIcAN AGRICULTURIST Service Bureau 
cannot adjust the matter, but I think it will at least 
be interested and perhaps give us some light on this 
sorry state of affairs. 

My daughter and son-in-law are running a 160-acre 
truck farm at Oak Ridge, N. J. They had crops of 
every description planted and had every chance to 
have a very successful season. When things were 
coming along nicely, and some of the crops ready for 
market, there was a regular deer and rabbit stam- 
pede. The animals traveled in large flocks and prac- 
tically cleaned up everything, including a 3 acre field 
of rye. This was destroyed root and all, only a few 
lonely sentinels remaining of what might have been. 
A four acre field of early cabbage that neighbors can 
prove were nearly all headed, has not a leaf left. 
Cucumbers and tomatoes did not seem to tickle their 
palate so well, but what they did not eat of these are 
trampled so as to be beyond recognition. The loss 
to them, ai the lowest possible estimate, is over 
$3,000. They have nothing left for market. 

The warden made the suggestion that they tie dogs 
along the fences and they would keep the game out. 
As I am not well versed in this form-of mathematics, 
I will leave it to you, as to how many dogs they 
would have to feed and maintain to cover a place of 
this size. The warden also admitted that he released 
a large stock of Western Jack Rabbits, on this and 
other places in the locality. 

In the West they are ridding themselves of this 
pest, and then they bring them to other states, where 
they become a nuisance also. Is there no possible 
means of redress for a farmer? 

I am enclosing a stamped envelope for the return 
of the letters, and your reply. Al! concerned assure 


p 
New York. 





By E. R. EASTMAN 


Editor, American Agriculturist 


you that they appreciate any suggestion that you may 
give, as they surely are very much discouraged. I 
thank you for your courtesy. 


These people have a right to be discouraged. 
They also have a right to be indignant. If the 
state insists upon turn- 
ing wild game loose 
and protecting its in- 
crease, then certainly 
the state should be lia- 
ble for the heavy dam- 
ages which this game 
is constantly causing to 
farm crops and other 
property. 

With the rapid in- 












What is sald 
to have been 


the largest 
bear ever 
killed In 


Pennsyl- 
vania was 
the one 
shown here, 
killed by the 
man pictured 
near Milford 


In Pike 
County. it 
welghed 635 


pounds. Re- 
Ports state 
bear are al- 
so on the In- 
crease in 

arts of 





crease in wild game in most of the Eastern 
states, there has arisen a question which must 
soon be settled, and that is, is the state itself 
more interested in the wild game for the bene- 
fit of its sportsmen than it is in protecting its 
food crops for the benefit of all of its people. 

It is rather strange that in spite of the fact 
that there are less forests now than ever be- 
fore and that most parts of the country are 
becoming rather thickly settled, yet there is 
actually in some sections more game of certain 
kinds than there was in pioneer days. For 
years now most of the Eastern states have had 
a policy of propagating and releasing game 
animals and birds and have passed strict laws 
for the protection of the same. 

As _ in all questions, there are two sides to 
this problem. From one standpoint it is rath- 
er nice to have plenty of game in our fields 
and woods and also there are a large number of 
farmers, in addition to city folks, who like to 
hunt. But it is also a fact that the farmer has 
little or no opportunity for hunting and when 
he does get a few hours for it, by the time he 
has obtained his license and paid his fees, he 
has usually lost his desire. Moreover, durin 
the few days of the open season his fields a 
woods are so full of city sportsmen that he 
does not have much opportunity to get the 
game even on his own farm. 

Therefore, the present game situation is an 
unsatisfactory one from the farmer’s stand- 
point, and even from the standpoint of the 
farmer who likes to hunt. The sportsmen 
over-run his farm and crops, often pay little 
attention to his trespass signs, tear down his 
fences, and shoot or scare away the game 


(Continued on page 11) 
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That’s what Palmo Midds mean 
to you. Thousands of farmers 
during the last 12 years have 
rroved these facts. Palmo Midds 
is not a “manufactured” feed. It 


has but two ingredients—palm 
oil and high grade middlings. 


Make High Test Milk 
and get the top price. You can do 
it easily. Palmo Midds increases 
the milk flow and produces a 
higher butter fat content. The 


palm oil does that. A single sack 
of Palmo Midds contains $1.75 
worth of palm oil alone, Such 
remarkable value is matchless in 
any other feed; it explains the fast 
growing and tremendous popu- 
larity of 
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Better Feeding Cesults lox Less Money 
Liberal ¢ », hich fat, low fil nd 
me eco 1t—hat’s Paimo Midds. h 
No feed inex nce ‘*soes’’ so lwith 
home grown feed. For dairy c vs— 
more and better milk. For hogs—a bal- . 
fat. For horses—an cxcelicnt condi- ‘ 
tioner that: grain t ( ; 
For poultry—always Al results when 
fe jar h. And best of all it is the i 
lowest 1, hich cli feed on the h 
market. What more can any feeder ask? h 
J 
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Try Ten Sacks 


You are losing money every day you do 


without I o ] undreds of 
voluntary testimonial letters show this. 
What would it mean to you tosave 20% 

on your annual feed bill? 


or even 10°; 
Do not overlook this opportunity to 
save on your feed expense and add to 
your bank account: Give Palmo Midds 
a fair trial. The results _will astonish 
you. If your dealer hasn't Palmo Midds, 
send us his name and we will see that 
you are promptly supplied. 


The Newsome Feed & Grain Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


105 Fifteenth St. 

















Prices and 
Lyk on request ' 
E SILO CO. 
Red Creek, N. Y 
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SWINE BREEDERS 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 





What Readers Want to Know 


Experience with Quack Grass--Other Questions 


JN THE American AGRICULTURIST under 
date of July 31st, you mention under the 
title of a “bad enemy”, the quack grass 
In my experience I have found on'‘y 
tical way of combating the quack 
and that is to smother it out with buck- 
wheat, which is very effective if done 
properly. The cheapest way is to cut the 
hay crop early on an infected piece of 
ground, then plow deeply, turning the sod 
well under and harrow and sow broadcast. 
(Do not use a drill), two bushels buck- 
wheat to the acre. Let it grow and go 
down on the land and lay till the next 
spring. Keep all stock and poultry off 
the land, as they will uncover places and 
give the grass a chance to grow. Sow any 
time in July. Better sow late enough so 
frost will kill it before the grain forms. 
The ground will be in prime condition for 
any crop in the spring, and with the rotted 
quack roots and the buckwheat you will 
have added fertility enough to the soil to 
pay for all of the trouble and expense. 
Would like to hear if others have tried 
this plan and with what success, as if 
properly done and let to lay through the 
winter, not a live root will be left. Do 
not let quack go to seed around the fences 


and in wet places."-W. T. H. 





Softening A Canvas Belt 


‘Can you tell me how to soften a painted 
canvas belt | bought some time ago. It 
is so hard | can’t use it."—W. DK., New 


Jersey. 
QUCH belts after being stitched are 
usually treated with a mixture of lin- 
secd oil and :e1 lead to waterproof them. 
The usual method of keeping them soft 
and pliable is to occasionally give them 
a dressing of raw .inseed oil or of castor 
oil. Taint your bel. lightly with the lin- 
seed oil and after a short while, put it on 
some machine, run it and then give t an- 
other coating. I think you will find tha‘ 
in this way you can make your belt pliable 
again. —F. G. B. 





Cabbage Heads Burst Open 


cabbage heads to burst 
are full grown and is 
F. G., 


What causes 
open before they v 
there anything that will prevent it! 
New York. 

THE general opinion that this tend- 
heads to burst open 1s 
way to over- 


ency for 
hereditary and that the 
come it is to select seed from varicties 
or strains that do not have this unde- 
sirable habit. Of course this does not 
help the grower who is having the trou- 
ble, at least not this year. It is some- 
times possible to stop the trouble by 
going through the field and loosening 
the roots of the cabbages that seem 
especially firm. This slows up growth 
but does not entirely stop it. 





|'Ear Worms Attack Sweet Corn 





We are finding green worms that are 
eating the kernels on our sweet corn. [s 
this the European Corn borer? 

We ARE inclined to think that you 

are troubled with the corn ear 
worm. The European corn borer usual 
ly works inside the stalk, and is found in 
ali parts of the plant, while the ear 
worm feeds only in the ear and does not 
bore into the cob. 

Dust the silks at intervals of about ten 
days until the silks dry. Use a dust of 
half lead arsenate powder and half lime, 
This pest does not 
Fall plowing 


sulfur. 
usually bother early corn. 
helps to control them. 


flour or 





Gasoline Vaporizes Slowly 


“| have a combination gasoline biast 
furnace that does not generate sufficient 
heat with the quality of gasoline now on 
the market. Would Benzoi be a safe and 
practicable substitute for gasoline In this 
case? For what other purposes might 
Benzol be used?’’"—O. S. C., New York. 


[F the trouble is in the grade of gasoline 
as you state, I do not think that benzol 
will help you as it is harder to vaporize 
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than your gasoline. It does contain more 
heat units, but the question is will your 
furnace be able to sufficiently vaporize the 
benzol? It is safe to try it. The trouble 
with the gasoline now days is not that it 
contains less heat units than formerly 
(actually it contains more) but that it is 
a heavier fuel and does not vaporize as 
readily. I would suggest that you try 
some high test gasoline or some areoplanc 
gasoline.—F. G. B. 





Does The County Fair Pay 
Dividends? 
(Continued from page 5) 


tive and 15 per cent of the men named 
this feature first. 

Ten per cent of the farmers found 
most interest in farm machinery and the 
women cared nothing for it. Cattle ex- 
hibits were the most alluring to the farm 
men. The farm women and the other 
men were only slightly interested in cattle 
but 11 per cent of the other women found 
these exhibits attractive. On the other 
hand, the poultry show got its most favor- 
able attention from the farm women. 

The men not farmers found the mid- 
way fairly attractive. Of the farm people, 
only four per cent named the midway as 
having first interest to them. 

The domestic exhibits interested 16 


per cent of the women and eight per cent | 
It is quite evident that the | 


of the men. 
women had entries in this department and 
were looking for some blue ribbons. 

The tent exhibits and various booths 
gained some advocates. About five per 
cent of the farmers and other men named 
these first and nine per cent of the other 
women were chiefly drawn to the wares 
displayed. 

Clowns were chief to only two per cent 
of all the people. Women held first 
place for eight per cent of the other men 
but had no confessed admirers among the 
farmers. 

It is evident that the fair has many at- 
tractions, and folks come long distances 
and spend much money for a day’s out- 
ing. Those in charge of the fair should 
know what the visitors want to see and 
should try to supply what they ought to 
see. The fair should be, first of ail, agri- 
cultural and educational, thereby giving 
the patron an opportunity of getting full 
value for his money. 








FEEDING PIGS 
FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


Yorkshire-Chester cross and Yorkshire-Berkshire 
cross, all large growthy pigs, weaned and eating 
pigs; 6 t6 8 weeks old, $4.75 each; 8 to 9 weeks 
old, $5.00 each. Send in and get from 2 to 50 
pigs. Also pure bred Chester White or pure bred 
Yorkshire Barrows, Boars or Sows 6 to 7 weeks 
old, $6.00 each. I will ship C. O. D. on ap- 
proval. If pigs are not satisfactory at your depot, 
return at my expense. Safe delivery guaranteed 
No charge for shipping crates. 

WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tel: 0086. 


PIGS FOR SALE—SIZE AND QUALITY 


Fast growers and easy feeders. Yorkshire and Chester 
White cross and Berkshire and Chester White cross pigs, 
7 weeks old, $4.50 each; 8 to 9 weeks old, $5 each. 
We have some very fine Chester White pure bred boars, 
barrows or sows, 7 weeks old, $6 each. All are good 
large growthy pigs and plenty on hand. For prompt ship- 
ment send in your order and get from 2 to 75 shipped 
C. 0. D. to you on approval. If they are not satisfactory 
at your depot, have them returned at our expense. 











No charge for shipping crates 
CLOVER HILL FARM, R. F. D. BOX 48, WOBURN, MASS. | 





LIVESTOCK 
BREEDERS 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Breeding Stock for Sale 
The Bar None Ranch herd of this ideal milk and beet 
weed ts founded on the most popular blood lines. Our 
stock 1s bred for type and production combined, and has 
been highly successful in the show ring and at the pail 





The breed that brings two checks instead of one—the 
milk check and the beef cheek. ’ 
COME AND SEE THE HERD 


BAR NONE RANCH 
Maurice Whitney, Berlin, N. Y. 


The Home of 
Gotpew FeErn’s Nostes—Goipen Ferns 
Offers for sale bull calves of a caliber 
that will interest the constructive 
breeder. The kind that will improve 
both type and production. 
Herd is Accredited. 
RAY L. WILLIAMS, - - 
Ashfield, Mass. 


GUERNSEYS 


Daughters of SAUGERTIES LADDIES 
ULTRA are being bred to T. R. ULTRA 
LADDIE. Laddies Ultra is a son of Ultra May 
King out of an A. R. daughter of Florham 
Laddie. Ultra Laddie is a son of FLORHAM 
LADDIE out of an A. R. daughter of ULTRA 
MAY KING. BULL CALVES of the above 
breeding at $100. up. 

CHAS. A. SLATER, R.D.3, Newburgh, N.Y. 


O K L HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE: Bull calves sired by ORMSBY SENSATION 
274343, ORMSBY KORNDYKE LAD POSCH 308940 ang 
ORMSBY KORNDYKE PEARL. Out of good record dams 
Good individuals, well grown, priced right. 

Also a few heifer calves of the same lines of broeding, 

BEAVER DAM STOCK FARM 
Wm. Fielden, Mgr. 


Montgomery - - ° 





MGR. 





FORGE HILL 
FARM 








New York 





TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 


We are offering 20 heifers ranging from $3 
months to 20 months old. Nearly all are from 
Register ot Merit dams, and several are already 
bred to a beautiful son of the White Cid. They 
are priced for quick sale. ‘Phone or write for 
more complete description. 


THE TAYLOR FARM 
Delaware Co. Stamford, New York 





100 Registered Holsteins At}, 
Jacks, Jennys, Mules, Ponies and Saddle 
Horses. All kinds always on hand 


OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARM 
S. C. Pendergast Phoenix, N. Y, 





Because of being over stocked |! offer for 
sale three exceptional 

. 2 a8 WITH A.R.O. 
Holstein-Friesian Cows REcOnbe 
as well as following C. T. A. (actual daily weights) 
records, 23056 milk 714 fat- 13029 milk 485 fate 
12277 milk 405 fat. Herd fully accredited never any 
reactors. These cows may be seen at the Cornell exhibit 
“Home Grown Feeds’’ State Fair. Pedigrees on request. 


G. L. MICKEL  - - HECTOR, N. Y. 


SPECIAL ey, surts at 
$50 EACH 
30 to 50 day Gt. Grandsons of Oxford You'll Do. out 
of some of my best cows. Will ship C.0.D. on approval. 
HERD ACCREDITED WATCH THIS SPACE 
HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK FARM 
East Durham, W. Y. C. H. Jennings, Owner 








. grade Holstein and 
Tuberculin Tested 2°, "%stcin # 
heifers, that show quality and milky type, 60 
day retest guaranteed. 

1. T. & C. A. WELCH 
West Edmeston - - New York 


FEEDING PIGS 
FEEDING PIGS (i's. Gertshire “and. these 


ter cross, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6.50 each; 8 to 9 weeks 
old, $6.75. Good healthy stock, free from disease, the 
kind of pigs that make good porkers. Also 35 pure bred 
Chesters, 7 weeks old, $7.00 each; barrows, boars, or sows, 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 

Shipping crates supplied free. Will ship any number of 
either lots C.0.D. which enables you to examine pigs at 
your depot, and if they prove unsatisfactory on arrival, 
return at my experse. 

A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., 
Tel. Web. 1415 














WOBURN, MASS. 











1 ,Economy of 
Jerseys lead. 





assured. 














Dept. E. 


Would King Solomon Choose 
The Jersey? 


It’s almost certain that he would. 
production—Official 


2. Purchase price—At current prices for Jerseys you get 
most dairy value for your money. 

3. Demand of products—The demand for Jersey milk and 
butter is constant. A steady and profitable market is 


Choose your dairy cattle wisely! 


For information on Jersey cattle or Jersey milk write 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 


Look at these facts:— 
figures show that 


324 W. 23d St., New York 
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An Investment That Paid Six Times Over 


(Continued from page 3) 


herd was a grade herd quite similar to those 
you will find on the average farm. There 
were a nondescript lot of cows with all 
sorts of grades and crosses. However, 
the pure-bred cow appealed to Mr. Wait 
and he started in early to purchase pure- 
bred Holsteins. One of these cows has a 
total production of over 100,000 pounds 
of milk in eight years, or an average of 
12,500 pounds per year, which is a very 
creditable record for just an average farm 
cow. 

Another foundation cow has a milk pro- 
duction record of 54,656 pounds and 
2,078.8 pounds of fat in four years, or 
an average of 13,664 pounds of milk and 
518.4 pounds of fat per year. 


Good Sires 


After 1914 and the comiag of the war, 
Mr. Wait found it more difficult to obtain 
increases, due to the high prices prevail- 
ing on stock, and he had to rest content 
to build up his herd by using as good a 
sire as he was financially able to purchase. 
However, there was progress each year, 
and the highest average production per 
cow was reached in 1918 when eight ma- 
ture cows averaged 12,547 pounds of milk 
and 439 pounds of fat. This was the 
first year records of butterfat were kept 
and the tests were very good. 

More recently young heifers have 
been added to the herd and have decreased 
the average production for the whole herd, 
but the highest individual production was 
made in 1921, when one cow produced 
16,319 pounds of milk and 603.9 pounds 
of fat during the calendar year. 

In the spring of 1922, Mr. Wait 
branched out and did some official testing. 
He put four of his cows on the seven- 
day record-of-merit test and had the satis- 
faction of having one of them head the 
list of mature cows with a production of 
741.7 pounds of milk and 26.31 pounds 
of fat, or 32.89 pounds of butter in seven 
days. 

The other cows did well and all had 
records of more than 22 pounds of butter 
in seven days. His best cow was also on 
record-of-merit test and for the 365-day 
period had a record of 17,031 pounds of 
milk and 760 pounds of butter. These 
records are very satisfactory and credit- 
able, especially when we remember that 
this was Mr. Wait’s first attempt at of- 
ficial testing and were made by cows 
which have been raised by himself. 


Heavy Feeding Helps 


Mr. Wait is a good feeder and gives 
his cows every care, which tends towards 
increased production. He has two silos 
on the farm thereby insuring plenty of 
succulent feed and he feeds a grain: ration 
of bran, shorts, oat chop, corn, oilmeal and 
cottonseed cake. These grains and con- 
centrates with clover hay and silage make 
a well-balanced and palatable ration, which 
has helped in keeping up milk production. 
Mr. Wait also believes in feeding accord- 
ing to production, and has found the daily 
milk record a great help in apportioning 
his grain ration properly. 

The value of using only good, pure-bred 
sires has been well demonstrated in the 
steady progress of this herd. At the 
present time, it is composed entirely of 
pure-bred Holsteins, and has been built 
up from two or three foundation cows. 
The daughters have proved to be better 
producers than their dams. Before selling 
off all his srades, Mr. Wait had some 
very high producing grade cows im the 
herd. Two Holsteins had average pro- 
duction records of over 12,000 and 11,000 
pounds of milk extending over a period 
of years. Such records as these demon- 
strate the real value of the pure-bred sire 
even in the grade herd, and reacclaim the 
old saying that the “bull is more than half 
the herd.” 

It is impossible for even a dairy farmer 
to “hide his light under a bushel basket.” 
Soon after Mr. Wait started in this work, 
and demonstrated the results possible by 
the use of intelligent methods, the neigh- 
bors followed suigar¥. Thnmimity about 


testifies to the value of herd improvement. 
There are a half dozen other farms within 
sight of the Wait barns where demonstra- 
tions may be seen of the increased pro- 
duction due to selection, feeding and use 
of pure-bred sires, and these farmers have 
been guided in their work by the milk 
record sheet and Babcock tester. They 
have been testing for some years and can 
show results. 

In 1919 the average production of the 
61 cows in six herds was 8,623 pounds of 
milk and 302.4 pounds of fat; in 1921, 
the average production of 53 cows in four 
herds was 9,413 pounds of milk and 335.6 
pounds of fat, showing a decided increase 
in the past two or three years, and an aver- 
age production fully 100% greater than 
that of all the dairy cows in Ontario, 
Canada, the United States, or in your and 
my neighborhood. 

Such are the results that can be secured 
through a wise use of the knowledge 
obtained by keeping a record of milk and 
fat production. These farmers are not 
situated any more favorably than many 
others, and have to build as they go along. 
They have, however, built on sane lines 
and have worked to reach a standard that 
they set for themselves. 

Nor have these dairy farmers worked 
blindly and by guess or by gosh, as too 
many farmers are doing. They know each 
individual cow, feed her according to pro- 
duction and use only such sires as they 
know come from stock that is able to im- 
prove their herds. 

When such improvement can be con- 
tained in one herd—just an average dairy 
herd, without glitter, gold or pull— 
surely cow testing is worthwhile to all 
dairymen who are anxious to improve their 
herds, and make more money, easier, with 
the same amount of work involved. Cow 
testing will pay if you will use it in- 
telligently—E. W. G. 





Champion (Guernsey Three- 
Year-Old for 305 Days 


USCARORA Ledyard  Blossom’s 
Esther 167601, owned by Marion 
Lewis, Cameron Mills, New York, takes 
first place in class EEE witth her pro- 
duction of 10758.4 pounds of milk and 
581.5 pounds of butter fat. This record 
was made on two milkings daily for a 
period of ten months, and the cow gave 
birth to a calf shortly afterward. Al- 
though made as a junior three year old, 
the record is the second highest in the 
breed for any age class of the 305 day 
division. She becomes the New York 
State champion for her class, as well as 
breed champion. 





Lockport Jersey Has Six 
Notable Records 


OPHIE’S Emily, owned by W. R. 
Kenan of Lockport, N. Y., is one of 
two Jersey cows that have won four Gold 
Medals. She was first started on test as a 
Junior two year old and recently com- 
pleted her sixth official test. 
Her records are as follows: 


DAYS MILK FAT AGE 

365 13792 723.56 2-3 XX 
365 14762 728.05 3-6 

365 15945 809.77 5-1 X 
365 15148 724.49 6-5 X 
365 16615 800.59 7-8 X 
365 16538 798.55 8-10 


X-Gold Medal XX-Gold and Silver Medals 
awarded by The American Jersey Cattle 
Club. 

It should be noted that the average for 
these tests is 764.17 pounds of fat and that 
the majority of the records were made 
“with calf.” 

Sophie’s Emily is by the “Old King of 
Dairy Sires” Pogis 99th of Hood Farms. 
This Gold’ and Silver Medal bull has 112 
Register of Merit daughters and 33 proven 
sons to his credit. The dam of Sophie’s 
Emily is Lass 66th of Hood Farm, a Gold 
and Silver Medal cow which has one ree- 
ord of 910 pounds of fat made in the 
senior three-year-old form. 








and his Store i 


F YOU could spend a week in a “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store you would get the 
surprise of your life. You would find many 

things you never saw or heard of before. To 
learn all the different items, know their names, 
uses and sizes is a life time study. Your 
Hardware Man is constantly seeing and in- 
specting new materials and inventions, using 
his long training to pick out the good and dis- 
carding the worthless so that he can have just 
the right things to offer you—those adapted to 
your climate, your working conditions, and 
your modes and desires of living. 

Go to a ‘‘Farm Service’”’ Store and look around 
—you are always welcome. Go there when 
you want a good tool, a repair part for the 
stove or mower, a piece of pipe, new kitchen 
utensils, or the best paint or material for some 
odd job. You'll get what you want right then 
and there and you can be sure the quality and 
price will be right. 


A Farmer's 
re 


“Farm Service” stores specialize on the farm- 
er’s needs and problems. They offer you more 
for your money than you can buy in any other 
way by giving merchandise of established value 
at a fair price. In these stores you will dis- 
cover short-cut ways to do things, articles that 
will save your time, your temper, your money, 
and make your life more comfortable. Make 
a practice of going to your “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store. It pays! 


BUY WHERE YOU 
SLE THIS TAG 







bodys 
benefit 
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MILK PRICES 
HE following are the August prices 
for milk in the basic zone of 20I- 
aio miles from New York City. 
Dairymen’s League and Non Pool 
prices are based on milk testing 3.5%. 
Sheffield prices are based on milk test- 
ing 3%. 
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Class Ou oa Zo 
/ Fluid Milk ....... $2.95 $2.80 $2.90 
2 Fiuid Cream .... 2.15 2.35 
2A Fluid Cream ..... 2.36 
2B tce Cream  ..sess 2.46 
2C Soft Cheese ..... 2.41 
3 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese .... 1.80 
$A Evap. and 
cond, milk ........ 2.05 2.05 
38 Milk Powder .... 2.00 2.00 
$C Hard Cheese .... 2.00 
4 Butter and 


American cheese ....Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter and American cheese. 

The Class 1 price for August, 1925, League 
énd Sheffeid, was $2.80; Nom-pool $2.70, 

The Dairymen’s League announces that 
a butterfat differential of 4 cents a point 
applies to classes 1, 3a, 3b and 3c and that 
a differential of 5'> cents per point will 
apply in classes 2a, 2b and 2c. 

fhe above prices in each class are not 
the fina! prices the farmer receives. The 
Ana! price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average. 

Interstate Producers 


The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% 
milk is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile- 
zone, the price is $2.29. 

"'TTER WORKS HIGHER 

SWE. « Aug. 17 

hearted as we. 17 Aug. 10 1925 

he persuaded himseti - ——— 

of the truth of that ol 4254. ” 

application to her case @ 40 -42% 

him. What if, in spite « 38/2-39/2 

she were innocent, at le: ted to work 

o he » that now 

ing quota- 

ae ele ie predominating 

_sponsitieé for the stronger senti- 

the continued shrinkage in the 

Whiana advices that the make in the 

pr mucing sections is running lighter than 

at the same time last year. In addition 

to that, the extremely warm weather that 

the metropolitan district experienced had 

its effect upon qualities, putting a premrum 
on the fancier marks. 

Another factor that was responsible for 
an upward turn and stronger sentiment 
was the August I government report which 
showed that the excess over last year was 
not aS wrceat as was expected and specula- 
tors immediately got busy 


The middle of August finds the market 
‘ | 


which ne imputed 
all, her love for h 
tence 


gaining in strength, due principally to the 
fact that there is such a small proportion 
ot real tor qualities Obviously — the 
medium and lower grades are not as firm 
It 1s imteresting to note that values of top 
qualities are almost on par with last year, 
while ] wel grack ar 5 or 0 cents be low 
192 iigrur . 

CHEESE SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
STATE Aug. 17 
FLATS Aug. 17 Rug. 10 1925 
Fresh fancy 22! 2-24 22-23'5 24! %5-25' 
Fresh av'ge ..21'. 21.214 23'>5- 
Held fancy o— om (. 
Held av'ge .. —_—_ —  -— 

The opinion we expressed in last week's 
columns, namely, that we would not be 
surprised t pric take an upward 
—— 





SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


$58 Greenwich St., New York City 





Refer to Dun or Brad t . ' 
xt ca ZENITH BUTTER & EGG CO., 
170 Deane St., New York, N.Y 





Heoeaves, Coughs, Conditioe 

er, Worms. Mosttor cost 

%® Two cane satisfactory fot 

Heaves or money ba 28 

2) << per can. Dealers or bry ak 

The Nowton Remedy Oe 
Teledo, Ohi, 
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turn, was borne out in the market during 
the past week when the whole range of 
values on State whole milk flats advanced. 
Advices from upstate are very firm and 
prices have strengthened on practically all 
marks. Fancy Junes have been selling 
for 24c and some lots have turned at asc. 
For a while the inquiry for fresh whole 
milk flats was actually dull, but an im- 
provement of late has been observed and 
most of the business has been at 23c and 
24c, almost a full cent over the market 
of a week ago. Some average runs have 
been obtainable at 21%4c, but there is not 
a great deal of business advance higher. 

The firmer tone is principally due to the 
fact that receivers have advanced prices 
because of higher replacing costs. In 
spite of the advance, however, the New 
York market is relatively lower than 
country markets. 

It was expected for a while that the 
government report would have a bearish 
influence on the market, showing as it did 
that the August 1 holdings of American 
cheese totalled 73,579,000 pounds compared 
with 66,634,000 pounds on August I, 1925 
and a five-year August 1 average of 55,- 
240,000 pounds. This surplus is more than 
was anticipated. 


FANCY EGGS HIGHER 


NEARBY Aug. 17 
WHITE Aug. 17 Aug. 10 1925 
Selected Extras ....48-51 45-49 49-52 
Av’ge Extras ....... 44-47 41-44 46-48 
Extra Firsts ........40-42 39-40 41-45 
Pirates ...ccavcccccee. 37°39 36-38 39-40 
Gathered ...... eececes 34-41 33-39 36-44 
Pullets ...cccs eie.cees 23-37 24-26 30-40 
BROWNS 

Fancy ..ccccccccsacess 40-44 38-42 40-45 


Strictly fancy white eggs from nearby 
points have again worked to higher levels, 
principally because of the short supplies. 
The greatest scarcity exists in the fanciest 
selections of Jersey eggs, and there are 
occasions when pet marks are working out 
at a slight premium over the highest quo- 
tation. The market is also better on aver- 
age extras and extra firsts, and some 
firmness is in evidence on those lines. 
However, the ordinary run of current ar- 
rivals has not been mecting a very active 
demand, due principally to the fact that 
most of them show the effects of hot 
weather. 

The cold storage situation is a little 
more favorable than it was last year, al- 
though there was not enough difference to 
be of any great consequence. Cold stor- 
age holdings are only about 200,000 cases 
below those of last year, while they were 
approximately 300,000 cases above the five- 
year average. On this basis it looks as 
though the egg market will move about 
the same as it did a year ago. A great 
deal will depend of course on the lay this 
fall and winter. 


LIVE POULTRY MARKET HIT BY 
BOARD OF HEALTH RULING 


FOWLS Aug. 17 
Aug. 17 Aug. 10 1925 
CeIeres «ccsvcssucve 27-28 25-26 26-28 
Leghorns .... ....22-24 21-24 23-24 
BROILERS 
Colored ...... cocecomeous 26-30 28-30 
Leghorns ......-- 26-28 22-25 26-28 
The live poultry market suffered a 


severe relapse since our last report, be- 
cause of a ruling issued by the Board of 
Health, based on a regulation adopted by 
the Board in 1923, which states that live 
poultry shall be sold only to those hold- 
ig permits to handle. No live poultry 
in crate lots shall be sold to any person 
unless such person is authorized to handle 
or deal in live poultry by permit granted 
for that purpose by the Board of Health. 


It develops that this ruling is being ex- 
ercised on all poultry shipments and al- 
though a dealer may come from New 


Jersey or Connecticut, with his own 
trucks, he cannot obtain any live poultry. 
Shipments are permitted only through the 
\merican Express Co. and now the ex- 
ress Company is refusing to receive ship- 
ments for a dealer unless they know the 


dealer to whom the shipment 1s consigned 
has. a permit to sell live poultry, 
It is the contention of the live poultry 


calers that the Board of Health has no 
liction over live poultry jobbers or 


ilers in any communities outside of 
the city limits The ruling has cut ofi 
from New York dealers all of the out of 
town trade Local slaughter houses do 


their bu y in the freight market. Jersey 
deaters have been obtaining their . supplies 
at the freight terminals on the other side 
of the river. It was quite obvious there- 


fore, that the ruling is a direct injury to 


nearby shippers who ship in by express. 

An interview with a representative of 
one of the largest receivers of express 
poultry, brought out the fact that this 
ruling has caused him alone a loss in direct 
cash sales amounting to something like 
$5,000 a week. 

On the 18th, the market showed some 
improvement. Broilers were from one to 
two cents higher than the previous week 
and indications that fowls would also im- 
prove accordingly. The quotations given 
above are those obtained by direct ques- 
tioning of buyers and sellers. 

From now on poultrymen will begin to 
cull their flocks and throw out those hens 
that do not show egg laying capacity. Right 
now the fowl market Is none too good. 
However, during the second week in Sep- 
tember we will have the Jewish New Year 
to point to. This holiday falis on the 9th 
and 10th and the best market days will be 
the 7th and 8th. Shipments should arrive 
In New York on either of those days and 
not later than the morning of the 8th. At 
that time fancy fat fowls will be in demand. 
It should be borne in mind that any under- 
grade will go begging, for the holiday spirit 
Prevalls and only fancy qualities are 





wanted. 

FEEDS AND GRAINS 
FUTURES Aug. 17 
(At Chicago) Aug. 17 Aug. 10 1935 

Wheat (Sept.) -.... 1.34% 1.40 
Corn (Sept.) ....... -79% 85a 





Oats (Sept.) ....... .38% 422 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat No. 2 Red ...1.43 1.483%, 1.69! 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. .... .93% .99 34 
Oats, No. 2 ..-...... 49 51% £4.50 


FEEDS Aug. 8 
(At Buffalo) Aug. 14 Aug. 7 1925 
Gr'd Oats .. os cue. 30.50 31.50 35.00 
Grp BEAR cccecccecmnee 25.75 28.50 


H’d Bran .....+..-.27.50 27.25 32.00 
Stand’d Mids ......26.50 26.50 31.00 


Soft S. Mids ....... 32.50 32.00 39.00 
Flour Mids ........ 31.00 30.50 37.00 
Eee TOD « .ccvcccss. 37.00 36.50 44.50 
Wh. Hominy .......33.75 34.00 — 
Yel. Hominy ....... 33.75 34.00 39.00 
Corn Meal ......... 34.00 35.00 47.00 
Gluten Feed .......37.75 37.75 43.25 
Gluten Meal ........ 47.75 47.75 — 


36% C. S. Meal ....34.25 34.25 46.00 
41% C. S. Meal ....37.00 37.00 50.00 
45% C. S. Meal ....38.50 38.50 53.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 

2 | eeeaerr 47.50 47.50 49.00 


Above feed quotations taken from weekly grain 
end feed letter sssucd weekly by New York State 
Dept. of Farms and Markets. 

The wheat market has fallen away 
considerably because of the strong, 
bearish influence in the market. The 
opinion was expressed in these columns 
at the time the August government re- 
port was issued, that with the indica- 
tions of an extremely heavy crop we 
could look for a reduction in futures and 
this has materialized. 

The reducetion in corn is not due so 
much to the statistical condition of the 
market as the reaction of the wheat 
market, as well as weather reports and 
crop reports indicating more favorable 
conditions in the corn belt. The corn 
market is now entering a very critical 
period. Everything hinges on frost. If 
it comes soon, things will boom. The 
market will be determined on how early 
or how late killing frosts come. 

According to the most recent infor- 
mation available there will be something 
like 200,000,000 bushels of wheat avail- 
able for export. However, private esti- 
mates are almost unanimous in the opin- 
ion that the exportable surplus will be 
closer to 225,000,000. Business houses 
do not give much credit to the crop re- 
ports of the Canadian government. 


LATE POTATO PROSPECTS 


Potato crop estimate issued on August 
1 by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, shows that in the six late produc- 
ing states—Maine, New York Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
—the crop will be approximately 4,500,000 
bushels below that of 1925. Maine, 
Michigan and Wisconsin show _ in- 
creases, while in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Minnesota the prospects are 
that the crop will be lighter than in 
1925. The government figures for these 
six states are as follows: 


Estimated 1926 1925 
Production Production 
BORON. ccccecsacces 34,133,000 32,467,000 
New York ........ 30,078,000 35,932,000 
Pennsylvania ..... 24,578,000 25,328,000 
Michigan .....+... 27,564,000 26,629,000 
Wisconsin ...eee6. 26,643,000 24,600,000 
Minnesota ........ 25,187,000 27,880,000 
168,183,000 172,836,000 


The report shows that the crop has 
gained considerably over the July fore- 
cast. However, the estimate for the 
total national crop falls about 8,000,000 
bushels below the crop of last year. This 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


of course includes the early crops from 

the south and middle Atlantic states. 
Just what effect this report will have 

on the market and prices is impossible 


to determine. The report varies con- 
siderably from the private reports made 
by members of the trade. 

The present market shows some im- 
provement of late, most of the receipts 
coming from New Jersey and Long Is- 
land. The prolonged rainy period has 
had some effect on the market in the 
form of lighter shipments and _ these 
have been responsible for stronger senti- 
ment. Prices are showing some im- 
provement, F. O. B. sales advancing 
from 25c to 50c a barrel. 

The weather from now on until dig- 
ging time is going to have a very direct 
effect upon prospects. Some sections 
have had the kind of weather that is 
particularly favorable for the devclop- 
ment of blight. As yet no reports have 
been received as to its presence in any 
appreciable amount. 


HEAVY APPLE CROP FORECAST 


According to the August 1 report of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
covering the commercial apple crop, the 
estimated produttion in 1926 will exceed 
that of 1925 by approximately 9,000,000 
barrels, which is something like 2,000,- 
000 barrels more than was estimated a 
month ago. Washington leads all the 
other states in an estimated crop of 
10,000,000 barrels, an increase of approx- 
imately 1,200,000 over last year. New 
York comes second with a crop of 
6,400,000 barrels, approximately 2,500, 
000 over last year’s crop. 

Private estimates are not in harmony 
with government report, especially in 
New York State, where grower organi- 
zations have been conducting surveys 
which indicate that although the crop 
will be heavy, it does not show the in- 
crease over last year that is indicated by 
the government report. Those intcrest- 
ed in the apple market are referred to 
the comments of M. C. Burritt, on page 
2, which give a very comprehensive sur- 
vey of the crop in Western New York. 

MEATS AND LIVESTOCK 


The live calf market has improved 
considerably since our last report on the 
17th. Real prime calves brought as high 
as $16.50, although most of the nicest 
arrivals brought $16. Medium to good 
stock brought anywhere from $14 to $10, 
Poor stock has been selling as how as 
$6. 

Live lambs are about on the same 
level as we reported live stock, although 
top prices have been more difficult to 
obtain. Stock has got to be unusually 
fancy to bring better than $14 per hun- 
dred, most of the best marks bringing 
that figure. 

Live hogs (Yorkers from 100 to 150 
pounds) have been selling from $14 to 
$14.50, with heavier weights at the 200 
bringing generally 25c per hundred less. 
Anything over 200 have been selling 
around $13. 

Very little country dressed veal is 
coming in and that which has been 
strictly fanéy has been selling from 2le 
to 22c, although most of the best lines 
have been bringing nearer 20c, others 
selling downward to 15c for the coms 
mon marks. 


Rain Holds Up Work 


(Continued from page 2) 





The International Apple Shippers havé 
had their annual meeting at Buffalo. 
Opening prices are usually set at this meet- 
ing by initial sales arranged between pro- 
ducers and buyers. This year there is re- 
ported to have been very little buying and 
price talk owing to the big crop. Some 
cooperatives in the Northwest, where there 
is a very heavy crop this year, are ree 
ported to have sold Jonathons at $1.15 per 
box or about 50c per box under the usual 
price, with the intent of moving this crop 
rapidly on to the market and getting it 
out of the way. The general idea seemed 
to be that New York Dutchess would not 
bring over 50c to 60c per bushel F. O. B. 
This price will give the grower hardly 
enough to warrant picking. Yet this early 
stuff of which there is a, superabundance 
must be moved out of the way early. 

- Burritt. 
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eAmong the Farmers 


Secretary Jardine to Speak at State Fair 


SITORS to Farm and Home Bu- 

reau Day at the State Fair on Tues- 
day, August 31, will enjoy one of the big 
features of the week—address of U. S. 
Secretary of Agriculture, William M. 
Jardine. 

Secretary Jardine will speak at Em- 
pire Court at 1:15 P. M. He comes at 
the invitation of the New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Prior to the Secretary’s address he will 
attend a luncheon at the Club House on 
the Fair Grounds as the guest of the State 
Fair Commission. Other guests will be 
leading farmers, farm women, and the of- 
ficers of state farm organizations. 

The subject of the Secretary’s address 
has not been announced. According to 
his assistant, F. M. Russell, the Secretary 








‘ 
WILLIAM M. JARDINE 
U. S. Secretary of Agriculture 


will probably speak informally as this is 
his usual custom at large gatherings. 

As this is the first large farm gather- 
ing which the Secretary has addressed in 
this state since he became a member of 
Coolidge’s cabinet in 1925, it is expected 
that great numbers will turn out to hear 
him. 

The speaking program will be opened 
by Lieutenant-Governor Seymour Low- 
man who will introduce Mr. Ten Eyck 
as chairman. Mr. Ten Eyck will present 
the speakers. The Secretary will be fol- 
lowed on the program by Mrs. Edward 
Young of Milton, president of the New 
York State Home Bureau Federation. 

The presence of a member of the 
cabinet, the man who represents agricul- 
ture at Washington, will doubtless at- 
tract a great many city persons as well 
as a very large audience of farm people. 
The latter will, of course, be particularly 
interested to hear the Secretary’s message. 





W. H. Kehoe, Another Milk 
Grafter, Sentenced 
ILLIAM H. KEHOE, former as- 
sistant corporation counsel of New 

York City and the so-called “attorney- 
general” of the milk graft ring, has been 
sentenced to an indeterminate term in the 
penitentiary. The most Kehoe may serve 
according to law is three years as his 
conviction was for a misdemeanor, that of 
conspiring to obstrr:t justice by accepting 
a bribe. Kehoe was immediately taken to 
Blackwell’s Island to be held there pend- 
ing the establishment of his term by the 
Municipal Parole Commission. 

Immediately following the disposal of 
Kehoe’s case, Assistant Attorney Pecora 
moved for the joint trial of T. J. Clougher, 
now serving a term in Sing Sing, and 
F. W. Kautzman, one time head of the 
Health Department’s special service squad, 
on a charge of conspiracy. Counsel for 
these two objected and the court granted 
Separate trials. 

Kautzman’s trial began on the 16th with 
the selection of a jury. The charges 


against him included accepting bribes while 
in office to allow the importation of boot- 
leg milk and cream from unauthorized 
sources. The first count charges Kautz- 
man with asking and agreeing to receive 
from one Samuel Doner, a confessed il- 
legal dealer in cream, the sum of $2,000 
for fifty-six cans of cream from a source 
unauthorized by the Health Department. 
A few days previous to this offer of a 
bribe, Kautzman had seized the cream. 
The second count charges that Kautz- 
man illegally received gratuities. The 
maximum sentence on the first count is 
ten years imprisonment and $5,000 fine, 
while the second count carries a maximum 
sentence of ten years and a fine of $4,000. 





Heavy Rains on Long Island 


_o- ISLAND farmers have been ex- 

periencing one of the longest drawn 
out rainy spells in years. During the first 
week in August the weather was ex- 
tremely hot and sultry. There was not a 
great deal of smshine and the humidity 
was unbearable. 

On Thursday, the 12th, one of the worst 
storms in the history of the weather bu- 
reau swept Long Island. Practically every 
night for a week brought severe thunder 
showers. On the night of the 13th, three 
different storms did an enormous amount 
of damage. On the 14th there were two 
heavy electrical storms. On the 17th, a 
cyclone struck the north shore of the Is- 
land and did a vast amount of damage, 
particularly a water spout in the vicinity 
of Glen Cove, where many homes were 
totally destroyed. In one case an auto- 
mobile was lifted bodily over a fence 
along the road and in another case a 
house was moved completely from its 
foundation. 


Potatoes May Suffer 


Some apprehension is felt about the po- 
tato crop. We have had so much water 
and so little sunshine that it is feared 
that rotting might soon start if sunshine 
does not come soon to dry things out. 

Farmers are busy digging early potatoes, 
which are generally bringing from 90 cents 
to $1.10 a bushel, depending upon where 
they are being sold. Sweet corn has been 
selling over a range of 3 to 5 cents an 
ear, depending upon method of disposal. 
It is quite noticeable that the ears have 
not filled particularly well and the ears 
are small. It is expected that the second 
and third pullings will show up much 
better. The first pulling was considerably 
below normal. 

All the other crops are doing par- 
ticularly well. Rains haye come just in 
time to supply the needed moisture and 
we have had a great deal of warm 
weather. In fact, at times it was so ex- 
tremely hot that it was impossible to work 
in the fields. 





League Planning Ten-Year 
Anniversary Celebration 


T a recent meeting of the Board of 

Directors of the Dairymen’s League 
a committee was selected to formulate 
plans for the ten year anniversary celebra- 
tion on October 1. It was ten years ago 
on that date that the now historic milk 
strike of 1916 took place, an event which 
marked the beginning of real cooperative 
marketing among the dairymen of the 
New York City milk shed. 

The celebration will be unique in that 
it will not be held at one place but will 
take the form of local celebrations in the 
various districts of the League. Local 
committees are being appointed and pre- 
liminary plans for the celebration in many 
League localities are now under way. 

League dairymen of central New York 
counties including Madison, Onondaga, 
Herkimer, and Oneida have already 
designated Syracuse as the place where 
they will hold their celebration on Oc- 
tober 1. 
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Plan Now to Attend the 
Earlier and Greater 


State Fair 


Greatest Exposition of the East 


York 








Wonderful Stock Shows 
Features of value to every 
Agriculture and Yourself to 
of the Empire State. 


FREE ENTERTAINMENT 


Reduced Rates. 





EVER ARRANGED FOR ONE WEEK 


Special Round Trip Excursions 


WRITE THE SECRETARY FOR PREMIUM BOOK 


and numerous Educational 
Agriculturist—You owe it to 
attend the Eighty-Sixth Fair 
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CHICKS 











300,000 NATIONAL 


Mixed 
White, Brown, 
Barred Rocks, Anconas 


Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 


NATIONAL CHICKS 





Buff Leghorns ... 
Holly-Tane Wh. & Br. Leghorns . 


Reds & White Rocks, Blk. Minorcas ......... one 


100% hive arrivai guaranteed. Bank reference. 


CHICKS IN JUNE AND JULY 


Bred from carefully selected breeders. Smith hatched 


25 50 100 600 1000 
pinenbagetoonns $3.00 $5.25 $9.00 $43.00 $84.00 
soccccccoeecsee 3.00 5.75 11.00 562.00 100.00 
eocccce cocvsess 3.76 6.25 12.00 57.00 110.00 
coccee eoccee 3.50 6.75 13.00 62.C0 120.00 

4.00 7.25 14.00 65.00 125.00 

oeesevccebesec 4.75 8.50 16.00 77.00 150.00 


Circular tree 


FARMS, Box 408, Mifflintown, Pa 





Many localities will have as one of the 
features of the program a review of 
League history in that section, especially 
during the trying days of 1916-1921. 
Pageants depicting in dramatic form these 
earlier historic days of dairying in the 
territory will also be a feature on the 
programs, 





Gossip From the Barns 


Lee’s Hill Farm, formerly the Kinnelon 
Herd of Butler, N. J., but now located at 
Morristown, N. J., is one of the best 
known herds of Brown Swiss in the east- 
ern states. Mr. and Mrs. Warren Kinney, 
owners of the farm, have remodeled the 
barn and constructed a new dairy for the 
proper handling of the herd products. The 
herd sire, Nelle Stassis, is not only of 
show caliber himself, but is the sire of 
show material. Among his get which have 
won ring honors is the grand champion 
at the Dairy Cattle Congress in 1925, 
and at the National Dairy Show. The 
junior herd sire, Illads College Boy, is the 
producer of some of the highest testing 
daughters of the breed. The herd expects 
to be represented on the show circuit this 
fall. 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS $20.00 per 106 


up, according 
to breed and age. Twelve varieties. Thousands 
hatching daily all year around with plerty of 
hand for immediate delivery. Better buy youf 
chicks direct from our incubators. Postage pre: 
paid. Live delivery guaranteed. Send for folder at 
once or call at our hatchery. Inspection inviteds 


SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 


335 Main St. Hackensack, N. Js 
Phone 1604 or 337. 


BABY CHICKS C.0.D/ 


Send no money. Just mail your order. We ship C.0.D: 
and guarantee live delivery of chicks, From pure-bred in= 
spected and culled flocks. 








50 100 
. Leghorns , $5.00 $9.00 


Bd. Rocks. R. I. Reds ..... 5.50 10.00 
White Rocks, Wh. Wyandottes . 6.50 12.00 
BOP GHD ccacccvcocccoses 4.50 8.00 





MINGOVILLE POULTRY FARM, Box 212, Mingoville, Pa: 


PULLETS 


GLEN J. HOPKINSON 





Jersey Black Giants, 8. C. White 
Leghorns. Eight weeks to five 
months old. Ready for shipment. 

SOUTH COLUMBIA, W. Y. 





SINGLE COMB 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


8 to 10 weeks old, ready for shipment, $1.00 each; 12 
weeks, $1.25. Send check or P. ©. money order with 
all orders, shipped express collect. 


WILSON POULTRY FARM, FLEMINGTON, W. 4 





LARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guin- 
eas, Bantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks, Eggs, low, eate- 
- PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 
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M* RTLE was standing by the window, 
with little Andrew at her side, when 


he entered Both turned, and, whilst 
Myrtle gave her husband a wistful smile 
from wut of a wan, white face, Andrew 
came bouncing toward him, with joyously 
excited cries, to embrace his dust-stained 
knees 

Never in his life had Latimer felt 
nearer to tears than at that moment as 
he lifted his little lad up until the chubby, 
laughing face was level with his own 


More slowly Myrtle crossed to his side. 
‘Set him down, Harry,’ she urged gently. 
*You ar irce fit to carry your own 
self, my poor boy 

Knowing what he knew, her solicitude 
was almost an insult in its insincerity. He 
kissed the child, and set him down, then 
suff ed hin lf to be drawn to table, nd 

ut ther his chin on his breast while 
Myrtle ministered tc him, poured him 
coffee to which she added a tablespoonful 
of rum, deeming hin. in need of the stim 
ulant, and piling a plate for him with 
slices of venison and ham 

Quict she sat there, quieting their son, 
making no attempt to disturb him, not 
even attempting to address him. And he, 


eating mechanically and stealing ever and 
anon a glan at her pale face, finely fea- 
tured, piritual face, was indulging 
thoughts that at first were very bitter, 
but into which gradually there crept a 
doubt \ trite old saying to the effect 
that appearances are deceptive and not to 
be trusted had occurred to him at first 
as he contemplated her own gentle, almost 
angelic countenance. Who, he asked him- 
self, could believe that ne so fair and 
to behold could be so canker- 
she? And then, just as 
hat here was proof 
adage, its other 
also occurred to 
f all appearances, 
st of part of that 
r? What if, after 
nh were no such pre- 
Sterday been persuaded ? 
en he remembered the lies into 
1 he had led har last night, and the 
» smoothness with which she had 
uttered them. Oh, she was false, through 
and through; false to him, false to his 
cause, a shameless betrayer of both. It 
was no wonder Rutledge bade him see that 
her visits to her father ceased. For that 
insult he had all but struck Rutledge, had 
warned Rutledge he would require satis- 
faction when the country’s present de- 
mands upon them both should be at an 
end. There was an apology due to Rut- 
ledge, who out of mercy and compassion 
had no doubt said far less than he actually 
knew 

Latimer pushed away his plate, drained 
the cup of hot coffee with its stimulating 
addition, and sank back in his chair with 
a sight of utter weariness and dejection. 
She was instantly at his side with a pipe 
already filled with tobacco He took it’ 
with a word of, thanks ,mechanically 
ittered; and, not perceiving that she also 
wrought a lighted taper, he groped in his 
vicket for his tinder-box His fingers 
closed upon a folded piece of paper, and 
it was almost as if they had touched a 
coal of fire For instantly he knew this 
fo- the letter Mandeville had yesterday 


ihe letter which was to prevent 


wi n 
Ca y from carrying out what had been 
cone rted between Mandeville and him- 
eli in the event of the former's not re- 
turnit In the turmoil of mind that had 
ibsequently been his own, Latimer had 
that letter until this moment. It 
had ren ned undelivered and yet Carey 
had n no move Why was that? 
\ h elf the question, he took 
t Myrtle proffered. Still asking 
it, he shied his pipe, and smoked awhile 
wit knitted brow Very soon the 
ai r, the only possible answer, came to 
hit 
Carey had not move d bex ause Myrtle 


o him what he himself had 


last evening told her: that Neild was de- 
tained as a precautionary measure, but 
in reality there was nothing against him. 
Naturally, then, Carey dared not move, 
lest by doing so he should destroy Mande- 
ville. 

That was the entire and the only pos- 
sible explanation of Carey's inactivity. 
And it was also proof that she carried 
news from headquarters to her cursed 
father. Rutledge was more than right; 
Latimer’s wife was a spy in his own 
household. . 

‘Have you been out to-day, Myrtle?’ he 
asked her as a test. 

‘No, dear. The streets are so crowded, 
and the people so excited. I would rather 
not go amongst them.’ 

He took < pull at his pipe, and then, 
with his eyes upon her, he asked her 
abruptly: When did you last see your 
father ?’ 

That the question startled her he must 
have preceived even had he been watching 
her less ch sely. 

‘Why do you ask?’ 


‘Many?’ she inquired. 

‘A thousand or so.’ 

Her face lighted. ‘You 
hypocrite!’ he thought. 

‘That’s a great many, isn’t it?’ 

‘A goodly number.’ 

Again there was a pause, at the end of 
which she asked him: ‘Are our numbers 
very inferior to the British?’ 

For a moment he smoked in silence, de- 
liberating his reply. 

‘You are asking me State secrets,’ he 
said at last, with a touch of sternness. 

‘Oh, Harry!’ her tone was one of gentle 
remonstrance. ‘Surely you can tell me. 
You understand my anxiety.’ 

‘I think I do,’ he said, and she thought 
his tone was curious. Then he lapsed 
again into his gloomy abstraction with- 
out giving her any further answer. Re- 
pelled by his manner she fell silent. 

Resentment of her impudent attempt to 
draw information from him smouldered in 
his heart. He was within an ace of rising, 
denouncing her for a treacherous, faith- 
less creature, and taking her by the throat 


infernal 








What Happened in the Story Thus Far 
p-jAnny LATIMER, a wealthy young tobacco planter of South Carolina is a 


leader in the Colonial party. 


His political leanings are responsible ior the 


breaking of his engagement to Myrtle Carey, the daughter of Sir Andrew Carey, 
a staunch Tory. Because of his rebellious activities in Charles Town, Latimer 
faces arrest. Myrtle relents and her love rekindled, she consents to marry him 
if he will leave Charles Town. Their marriage infuriates Sir Andrew who forces 
Latimer into an unfair duel. Carey’s fury is further aroused by Captain Robert 
Mandeville, a distant relative of Myrtle’s and the British Governor’s aide. Lati- 
mer foils the plot by not returning Carey’s shot in the duel, thereby preventing 
further challenges and attempts on his life by Carey. Under these circumstances 


Myrtle and Harry leave for his plantation in the back country. 

War Breaks out. The Governor and Mandeville flee. Latimer returns to Charles 
Town and is commissioned in the army of South Carolina. Rutledge, the Colonial gov- 
ernor, warns Harry to insist that Myrtle discontinue her visit to her father’s home be- 
cause of the presence of a mysterious visitor by the name of Jonathan Nield and espec- 


jally since the British forces are near Charlies Town. 


Harry ignores the warning. 


Myrtie penetrates Nield’s disguise, discovering that he is Mandeville. Nield promises to 
leave Charlies Town if Myrtle will not report him as a spy. However, Mandeville breaks 
his promise and again returns at which time he is held for questioning this time by 


Latimer who also penetrates his disguise. 


in the meantime another spy has been 


captured and a secret code was found on his person. in confessing his identity Nield 
(Mandeville) tells Latimer that Myrtle knew of his identity all along which leads Latl- 
mer to question his wife’s trustworthiness... He orders Nield’s detention and determines 


to put Myrtle to test. 
British to gain time. 


Meanwhile the Colonists have opened negotiations with the 








‘From interest, of course. I’m wonder- 
ing how he’s taking the present situation.’ 

‘Oh! Why, just as you would expect 
him to be taking it.” She seemed relieved. 
‘He is confident that Charles Town can- 
not stand against the British.’ 

‘And jubilant in that confidence, I sup- 
pose ?” 

She sighed. ‘I suppose he is.’ 

‘But you haven't said when you last saw 
him.’ 

‘Two or three days ago.’ Her tone was 
casual. 

‘Then you haven't seen him since Neild’s 
arrest?’ 

After a momentary pause she answered: 
No,’ and at once asked: ‘Why?’ 

He shrugged. ‘I should have thought 
it natural that you should wish to re- 
assure him about his friend; to tell him 
that the Quaker has come to no harm and 
is really in no danger. But it doesn’t 
matter.’ He lapsed into thought again, 
and pulled steadily at his pipe. 

She not only lied, she lied unnecessarily, 
from which he argued that her conscience 
must be uneasy, indeed. And how calm 
she was, how brazen that hypocritical, 
saintly look of hers! 

He roused himself from the train of 
thought following upon this to answer a 
question she was putting him. 

‘Harry, is father right in his per- 
suasion ?’ 

‘I hope not,’ he answered grimly. 

‘But what do you think? What do you 


believe? Are we strong enough to repel 
the attack? Have the reinforcements are 
rived?” 


‘Reinforcements?’ he stared at her. 
‘What reinforcements?” He had uttered 
the question before the dreadful suspicion 
crossed his mind that she was pumping him 
for information. 

‘I thought you were expecting reinforce- 
ments.’ 

‘Oh, those,’ he lied in turn. “They came 
im yesterday. Last night.’ 


to make an end for all time of her deceit 
and lying. Then again there came a doubt. 
After all, if she were loyal, such questions 
would not be unreasonable at such a time. 
If she were loyal! Inwardly he laughed 
in wicked mockery. If she were loyal! 
What a fool he was, after all that last 
night he had learnt beyond possibility of 
doubt, after all the lies he knew her to 
have told him, still even for a moment to 
suppose a possibility of her loyalty! All 
that remained was but to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which she was disloyal, the extent 
to which she would betray her husband’s, 
that she might serve her lover’s, cause. 

Into his mind floated in that evil mo- 
ment the substance of words spoken long 
ago by Rutledge—words of which Rut- 
ledged had lately reminded him—uttered 
in connection with Gabriel Featherstone. 
When a person is suspected of spying, two 
aims may be served at once. That person 
may be lured to complete self-conviction, 
and the side for which he spies into de- 
feat by false information given him under 
the cloak of a complete faith in his in- 
tegrity. 

Inspiration stirred in him. Abruptly he 
put down his pipe, pushed back his chair, 
and rose. 

‘I must be going,’ he said. “There is no 
rest for me just yet.’ 

He took up his hat and sword from the 
chair where he had placed them. He went 
over to Andrew, who presented for his 
kiss a face that was smeared with honey. 

Myrtle had risen. She was agitated, on 
the verge of tears which she bravely strove 
to repress until he should have departed. 
To the anxiety of the time was added an 
anguish of doubt regarding Harry. Did 
he suspect her? His manner had been so 
odd since yesterday. And yet, since clearly 
he had not discovered Neild’s identity, 
what was there he should suspect? Re- 
lief could lie only in complete confession. 
Yet this confession must trouble him, and 
how could she trouble him at such a time? 
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Thus her unselfishness, her very regard 
for him drove her at every step to tangle 
herself still further in this hateful coil, 

“My dear!’ she said, and put her arms 
about his neck. 

Had Andrew been older, the gleam in 
those eyes of his father that looked at 
him over his mother’s shoulder, the mock- 
ing set of that mouth, might have given 
him something to think about. 

Harry’s hand stroked his wife’s dark 
hair. 

‘You are full of fears, Myrtle, I know. 
But you have been very brave. Be brave 
a little longer; only a little longer. Listen, 
dear. I'll tell you something. ..something 
that you must forget as soon as you have 
heard it. It is a secret known only to mye 
self besides Moultrie, who is responsible 
for the plan. Its success depends upona 
utter secrecy. If it were known, all would 
be destroyed.’ 

‘Ah, don’t tell me, then, Harry. 
I can be patient.’ 

She was afraid, he thought, as, indeed, 
she was, but not for the reason he sup- 
posed. 

‘Nay; but I want you to know. It will 
allay all your fears. We have Prevost’s 
army in a trap. He believes that Lincolm 
is beyond the Savannah. But the truth, 
the tremendous truth, is that Lincoln is 
close upon his rear. By tomorrow Prevost 
will find himself between two armies where 
he thinks to deal only with one. Let him 
but remain where he is for another twenty- 
four hours, and his destruction is as cere 
tain as that the sun will rise tomorrow. 
Now, my dear, a little more patience, and 
all will be well. I tell you this to give 
you peace. [ shouldn’t. But...well, I 
know how true and stanch you are, and 
how discreet.’ 

He kissed her, and was gone, leaving her 
reassured and happy in that tremendous 
proof of his implic-t trust and love. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THe STRATEGY OF RUTLEDGE 


Don’t} 


T was not later than eleven o'clock that 
morning when Latimer rode out by the 
Town Gate into the lines, and there met 
Moultrie, returning from an_ inspection 
of the works at the point where he had 
ordered Cambray to see them reinforced. 

The General’s rugged, bony face wore 
a sly smile as he greeted his aide. 

‘The Council did not sit very long,’ 
he informed him. ‘Though, egad, they 
might still be talking if I hadn't shown 
my teeth. I told them they might save 
themselves from debating surrender, bes 
cause I’d never consent to terms so dis- 
honourable as those proposed by Prevost, 
There were enough of them on my side. 
As for the others, they knew that if it 
came to open rupture between us the town 
would be solidly behind me in my des 
termination to defend it.’ 

‘We are to fight it out, then?’ 

‘Sooner or later. Meanwhile, at the in- 
stances of Rutledge we are still temporis- 
ing. I've sent another message to say 
that, whilst I cannot possibly accept thé 
terms preposed, I shall be happy to discuss 
less rigorous conditions if Prevost will ap- 
point officers for the purpose.’ 

‘Then if less rigorous conditions weré 
proposed...’ 

‘No, no. We dc not surrender on any 
terms. Not as long as I am in command: 
But whilst we are parleying time i$ 
gained.’ 

‘To what purpose?’ 

Moultrie permitted himself a wink. ‘Td 
strengthen the lines. We continue mean- 
while our preparations, and every hour 
gained is an advantage.’ 

They had come abreast of the tent of 
Colonel Beekman, who was in command 
of the artillery. Standing by this, they 
beheld a knot of men, most of whom wore 
the blue uniform of the Continental Army, 
whilst a few, and of these was Rutledge, 
were in civilian dress. ; 


(Continued on opposite page) 
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Lone Scouts of America 
How to Make Woodchuck Stew 


Editor's Note: Now that we are in the 
midst of the woodchuck exterminating cone 
test, some of you scouts may want to try 
Henry’s recipe for a woodchuck stew. 
There is no cleaner animal than the wood- 
chuck. While I must admit that I have 
never tasted woodchuck stew, I will agree 
to overcome my early prejudice against 
them and try the first stew offered to me 
by a Lone Scout—IF he gives it to me 
right off the fire. I guess I am safe, but 
seriously, I would be willing to try tt. Why 
don't you? Be sure to write and tell us 
the results, 


AM very fond of woodchuck stew, I 

prepare it myself, this way: Under the 
front legs is a mushy brownish sub- 
stance which must be carefully removed, 
otherwise the meat will have a strong 
taste. This substance is taken out after 
the hide has been stripped off. Then 
the meat is cut up about like you would 
prepare a chicken for fricassee. I let 
the meat remain in cold water (change- 
ing it often) for half a day, then place 
it in a kettle over a slow fire after cov- 
ering meat with fresh cold water in 
which a pinch of saleratus has been 
dissolved. The meat boils showly for 
two or more hours, according to the age 
of the woodchuck, this water is poured 
off and fresh water (hot this time) is put 
over the meat. Now the meat is al- 
lowed to bvoil one hour longer, then I 
add sliced potatoes, onions, a small piece 
of horse radish root, and sliced or diced 
carrot, and a few sprigs of parsley and 
celery, and then it is ready to salt and 
pepper to taste. 

While the stew is cooking, I make a 
“pot pie” or dumpling dough with a pint 
of flour, a pinch of salt, half a teaspoon 
of baking powder, and wet it sufficiently 
with sweet cream to thake a stiff dough, 
these I drop by the spoonful into the 
boiling gravy, cover the kettle tightly, 
push it to the middle of the stove and 
let the “pot pie” rise. This is a mighty 
fine dish, and boys can make it over 
their camp fires, by carrying all the ma- 
terial except the “chuck” (which they 
ean get while on their way to a favorite 
spot) and prepare the whole “mess” in 
camp. 

Some of you boys are wondering what 
the dog gets out of this business, well 
my dog fares exactly as I do, he has 
gotten so he wants cooked woodchuck 
in place of the raw product, and I be- 
lieve the cooked meat is much better 
for him. 

By L. S. Henry Apriance (15 points) 





New Members 


George F. Graham, Pedericktown, N. J. 
Cariton Green, Alfred Station, N. Y. 
Fred Gauthier, Chateaugay, N. Y. 
Wallace Fish, Sabael, N. Y. 
Kenneth Fish, Indian Lake, N. Y. 
John Scott Fish, Indian Lake, N. Y. 
Harsen Fish, Indian Lake, N .Y. 
Loris B. Emerson, Gilbertsville, N. Y. 
Wenzel Duval, Bellaire, Ohio. 
Loren Drake, No. Lawrence, N. Y. 
Seymour Devick, New York City. 
Carroll Daizell, West Sullivan, Me. 
Nelson Crowell, Walker, N. Y. 
Harold Clayton, Sandy Lake, Pa. 
Ray Clayton, Sandy Lake, Pa. 
John Clayton, Sandy Lake, Pa. 
Richard L. Burdick, Alfred Station, N. Y. 
Andre A. Bregand, Highland Park, Mich. 
Arthur C. Benington, Mt. Vision, N. Y. 
Willam Bell, Cochranton, Pa. 
Gerald James Beecher, Whitney Point, 
N. Y 


Joseph D. Bauer, Peconic, N. Y. 
George Barnhardt, Cassadaga, N. Y. 
Henry Barden, 3arton, N. Y. 
Abram Ahi, Middieburg, N. Y. 
Harry C. Pettes, Orwell, Pa. 





The Menace of Wild Game 
(Continued from page 5) 


that has been fed on the farmer’s own 
crops. Then, teo, in some sections, wild 
game has increased so and become so 
bold during the closed season that, as in- 
dicated by the above letter, it is causing 
agriculture thousands of dollars’ loss 
every year. Deer cannot be kept out by 
fences and we know of many instances 
where they have actually destroyed or 


nearly destroyed young orchards which 


farmers have spent years in getting 
started. 

In New York State there are com- 
munities where the wild pheasant are 


now so numerous that they are making 
very damaging inroads upon the farm- 
ers’ grain crops. On the other hand 
quail need every kind of protection for 
they are extremely beneficial. 


Possible Remedies 


What can be done about it? 

First, I believe that a farmer should 
have a perfect legal right to kill any 
wild game on his own farm at any time. 
I know that this proposal will bring a 
howl from some of the sportsmen, but 
nevertheless, I believe that this game 
which feeds upon the farmer’s crops is 
just as much his property as are his 
hens or his cows. 

I do not believe that the great ma- 
jority of farmers who had this privilege 
would abuse it by unnecessarily destroy- 
ing wild game if it were doing little 
or no damage to their crops or orchards. 

In the second place, another remedy 
that is needed is more tecth in the game 
and trespass law which would make it 
really dangerous business for sports- 
men to invade the farmer’s property 
without that farmer’s consent. 

In the third place, as I have already 
suggested, when the wild game which 
the state protects destroys the farmers’ 
crops or his orchards, the state itself 
should be liable for damages upon proof 
of such damages. 


Discussion Needed 


In the ‘state of New Jersey, these 
losses have now been occurring for 
years. Farmers have been able to get 
little help out of the Conservation Law 
of that state chiefly because the farmers 
themselves have not been united on what 
should be done. We suggest that this 
subject has become serious enough so 
that there should be attentidn given to 
it in the Grange, Farm Bureau and other 
farm meetings and that farmers should 
agree. upon a constructive program 
which will be fair in that a reasonable 
amount of game may be conserved and 
at the same time protect farmers from 
such heartbreaking losses as are stated 
in the letter at the beginning of this arti- 
cle. As a matter of fact, this is a very 
opportune time to discuss this subject, 
for during the latter part of September 
the legislative conference of the Board 
of Farm Organizations will be held in 
Trenton, at which time this subject will 
be discussed and should be finally 
threshed out. At that legislative confer- 
ence a discussion will be held of the pro- 
posed legislation which has been the 
subject of conferences between the 
State Federation of County Boards _ of 
Agriculture and the State Fish and 
Game Commission. These two organ- 
zations have agreed to a bill which will 
permit two open days at Does in Decem- 
ber 1927. This is the first time that the 
Farm Organizations and the Commis- 
sion have been able to get together on 
any proposed legislation and the propo- 
sition was looked upon more or less as 
an experiment to be tried in 1927, with 
future legislation pending the outcome 
of those two open days when it will be 
permissible to shoot Does. 

We believe also that-it is a subject 
which should have discussion in order to 
bring out all of the points and AMEeErI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST will be glad to pay 
one dollar each for such letters as we 
can publish, especially from the experi- 
ence and observation of our readers on 
the problem of wild game. 





America is living too fast and not tak- 
ing time to enjoy the quiet, homely times 
of the past and the rush wears out life too 
fast.—C. E. D. 
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STATE FAIR is an arena for friendly competiticn, 

It is an educational opportunity. It is a medium of 

exchange for ideas and property. It isasocialevent. Itiza 

reflection of agricultural optimism. It is an annual censug 
of progressive agriculture. It is a pageant of progress. 

The crop and livestock products of a great commone 


wealth are on display. 


The best grains, the most nu_ri- 


tious grasses, and the finest farm animals on exhibition 
give evidence of man’s progress in soil husbandry. 

Ever keeping pace with the progress of the world’s asic 
industry—agriculture—has been the development <. the 
Nation’s arteries of transportation. Interdependent _s are 
agriculture and transportation, it is becoming moze und 
more evident that the prosperity of one depends upon the 


success of the other. 


Always in the lead to recognize the needs of the country, 


the New York Central 


Lines have spent millions upon 


millions of dollars in providing livestock cars, box cars 
for grain and refrigerator cars. 

When visiting the State Fair, consider also the fact that 
the progress reflected there is, in a large measure, pose 
sible through the foresight and progressiveness of the 
builders of our great railroad systems. 





At the New York State Fair a loss and damage 
prevention exhibit and many safety appliances 
used by the New York Central Lines will be shown. 


. § 








New 


Boston & Albany—Michigan Central —Big Four—Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
and the New York Central and Subsidiary Lines 
Agricultural Relations Department Offices 
New York Central Station, Rochester, N. Y. 


La Salfe St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 
466 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 


York Central Lines 


Michigan Central Station, Detroit, Mich. 
68 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 








The Carolinian 


(Continued from opposite page) 


A mounted officer rode forward to halt, 
hat in hand, before Moultrie. 

‘A message, sir, has been sent in by 
Colonel Prevost that, unless work on the 
lines is suspended during the passage of 
the flags, he will march in his men at 
once.’ 

For an instant Moultrie’s face turned 
glum. Then he laughed outright. ‘They’ve 
seen through the trick. Faith, there are 
moments when the British almost display 
intelligence. My compliments, Captain 
Dunbar, to Colonel de Cambray, and will 
he order his engineers to cease work.’ 

Moultrie would have continued on his 
way, but an officer of foot now advanced 
from the tent. 

‘His excellency’s compliments, sir, and 
he will be glad to have your presence at 
a meeting of the Privy Council in Gen- 
eral Beekman’s quarters to discuss the 
reply from General Prevost.’ 

‘It has arrived already? Egad, they lose 
no time.’ Moultrie at once dismounted. 
‘Come along, Harry. On my life, it 
should be an interesting meeting.’ 

They left a man from the trench tether- 
ing their horses to one of the projecting 
beams of the abatis. 


Within the tent they found the eight 
Privy Councillors already assembled, and 
with them Colonel John Laurens, the son 
of Latimer’s old friend Henry Laurens, 
He was an accomplished and enterprising 
young officer, widely beloved by the men 
for his conspicious gallantry, but rather 
mistrusted by Moultrie for his almost 
equally conspicious want of discretion. Hig 
recklessness in exceeding his orders had 
been the occasion of a severe and unneces 
sary loss of life in an engagement undere 
taken at Coosohatchie in the course of 
Moultrie’s retreat from the Savannah. 

Nevertheless, Moultrie was glad enough 
of his presence now, assured that here was 
a stout ally against the unaccountable pusil- 
lanimity which Rutledge was displaying. _ 

The General sat down on the edge of 
Beekman’s camp-bed. Rutledge already oc- 
cupied the only chair, at a square deal 
table, furnished with writing-materials, 
Three or four others had found seats of 
various descriptions, Gadsden being perche 
ed on an ammunition box, whose contents 
were not more explosive than his owm 
humor. 


«To Be Continued) 
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ae N coffee and coffee-making come 
up fe liscussion, immediately there 


is a division of opinion. Tastes differ as 
to what is 1 coffee and it to be 


a matter 

tically say 1 
favorite brand of coffee, make a drink of 
it accordi: | 


before them and there the matter rt 


Others constantly chang from one 
brand to another, get every kind ot coftee 
pot or percolator that con n tl nar- 
ket, and nder wl n the world it 1s 
never p ble to have decent coft any 
pore. 

It is not our purpose to answer all these 
question if indeed we were able to do 


so!—but recent scientific investigations of 
coffee itself and ways to make good coffee 
have brought out some very interesting 
facts. Home practices have taught much 
about how to get a palatable product, but 
it has taken laboratory methods to get at 
the actual constituents « { the coffee b« rry 
and the effects of cooking upon ground 
coffee. 

Coffee was formerly known as Mocha 
er Java, according to the country from 
which it came. Coffee-growing spread to 
other tropical countries and now the bulk 
of our supply comes from Brazil. The 
so nearly 


‘ 
l 


coffee output of the world is 
controlled by Brazilian growers and gov- 


ernment that within the last two years the 
retail pr f coffee here jumped tre- 
mendously and the consumers can only pay 
or vitl t 

Beca t incr i d pric ( Tee 
which a l not a food in the tru 
sen if t word, people using hould 
know how to get t best possible result 
f ? 1 [he su | cream used 
wi ‘ i I | ) 4 t 4 it li 
is only a stimulant, but a very popular one 
and, when made rightly and used moder- 
at a harmless one fc- healthy adults. 

Most coffees on the market are a blend 


of the strongly flavored with the milder 
berries. Any variety may vary in quality 
from season to season due to differences 
in climate, soil, or cultivation. But one is 
wise to find a blend which satisfies and 
stick by it. Fortunately for thin pocket- 
books, it is not always the high priced 
coffees which make the best drink The 
making is the important part. 


The old-time way of buying green 
coffee-berries, roasting a panful or so, and 
then grinding each day's supply as needed 
is hard to improve upon as far as getting 
a good drink is concerned. But all these 
processes mean extra work and modern 
industry has gradually taken them over 
( ee deteriorates after roastin and 
being ground especially if not well pro 
tected. It should be kept t ly covered 
preferably in 1 glass, crockery, o1 
eI 1 nta r 

( ( } 1 tr d and. tf u 
are | 1 1 to own a ! t 
n ! if as ne ! There are 
f V ( e mill 1 market 
Ww idjustabl® and 1 it possible 
1 | < > Cl coa fire 
( n | Iver , it for p « ttee- 
1 If you not familiar with hand 
< in \ ua list upon 
re 

I ! vy of coffee-d ! ter- 
« ! itsel Th s that 
a > Ar 1 not 1 t 
b y ct ind | ipl 
al iting the | from a cer- 
ta He ta lt be hit l 
and It exhilarated He pa 1 on bh 
int n l neigh took up the 
hal It was covered finally tha ist 
ing 1 the fl 1 that the drinl 
made from the berries was even more 
palatabl 

i h lite ure gives this gem 
“And ) i drink called 1 in little 
c d S, hot as they can suffer it.” 

Tt leal cofice, a ! ] to Am in 
tastes, ; a cle ir, dark br yw, and gives 


off a delightful aroma. Boiling coffee 


Good Coffee— Why Not? 


Yet Getting a Cup of It is Almost Like Finding the Needle in the Haystack 


drives the aroma into the air instead of 
keeping it in the coffee where it belongs. 
Boiling also draws out the tannin which 
gives a bitter taste. The old hospital 
pioneer habit of keeping the coffee pot 
(usually tin) filled and boiling all day 
must have required cast iron stomachs to 
stand that potent liquid. 

Metal coffee pots are apt to affect the 
1 imparting a sort of metallic 
Porcelain, glass, enameled 
ware and crockery are best for coffee 
making. Slightly less than the boiling 
temperature is best for infusing and even 
that should not be too long—about two 
minutes. One tablespoon of coffee to one 
cup of water is the usual rule for break- 
fast coffee although as much as three 
tablespoons to the cup may be used for 
the after-dinner coffee. 


coffee flavor, 
taste to it, 


The following recipe is good for making 
large quantities of coffee where an urn is 
Estimate one tablespoon of cof- 
fee to each cup of water. Tie the finely 
ground coffee loosely in a cheesecloth or 
musli: bag to allow room for expansion. 
Bring to a boil (do not boil over 3 min- 
utes), remove bag, sct back on stove and 
let stand 8 minutes to “ripen” before 
Keep closely covered. 


lacking 


serving. 
Coffee pots should be emptied, washed 
vith clean water and aired after each 


- 


just for good measure. Bring to the boil, 
set back until quict, bring quickly to the 
boil again, pour a little cold water through 
the spout to clear it and settle the grounds. 
Let stand 8 to 10 minutes to settle the 
coffee and strain before serving. Egg 
whites may be mixed with the coffee to 
clear it, but some object to its flavor. If 
using a percolator, “perk” ten to twelve 
minutes; or even five minutes will be 
enough. 





Hot Pack in Home Canning 
Improvement on Older 
Methods 


HE hot pack in home canning, advo- 

cated by the Bureau of Home Econo- 
mics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is just what the name im- 
plies. It is a method of packing fruits 
and vegetables in the containers ready for 
processing in boiling water or under steam 
pressure; it is not a complete method of 
canning. The hot pack helps to cut down 
the chances of spoilage, but it is the pro- 
cessing which follows that destroys the 
most troublesome bacteria. The hot pack 
is recommended by the department for 
some fruits and all vegetables. 





the bordered 
popular this 
long scarf 
through 


18 years, 36, 


yards of 3% 





2816 \ | 


Pattern 2816 shows a 
netwe note in its yoke-effect in 
front while the ever- 
plaits in the skirt 
» freedom for walk- 








, it uts im sizes 16, 18 
‘ar 36, 38, 40 and 42 in- 
ches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards 40 inch 


mat u with 1 yard of 32 
inch material for camisole. 
Price 13c. 


books. Send all orders to 
461-4th Avenue, New York City. 





Suitable For Sports Or School 


_ Pattern 2809 is fine for 


Season, , The 5 
collar passes 

slashed 
giving a touch of color and 
charm, It comes in sizes 16, 
38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. In the 
36-inch size 2% yards of 54 
inch bordered material with 2 
inch ribbon is 
required. Price 13c, 





TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (al- 
though coin is sent at own risk). Add 12c for one of our new Fall fashion 
Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 


materials so 


openings, 





Pattern 2664 is exrtreme- 
ly suitable for late summer 
and early fall wear. It has 
the flared skirt, the boyish 
collar and straight long waist 
which mark the season's 
styles. It comes in sizes 14, 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust. The 36-inch size 
takes 3 yards of 40 inch ma- 
terial with “4% yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. Price 13c. 








using. There are drip pots which have a 
perforated top piece allowing the water 
to drip through the grounds. The liquid 
can be poured through until the coffee is 
strong enough. An ingenious coffee ma- 
chine has a rounding glass flask above a 
pirit lamp. Above the flask is a glass 
funnel with a perforated disk through 
which the water rises from the lower 
flask and trickles back after the lamp is 
put out. This process can be repeated until 
the coffee is of sufficient strength. There 
are other devices of making good coffee. 
Whatever is used, the grounds should not 
be left in long enough to develop unpala- 
table and undesirable flavors or effects, and 
the spouts should be stopped with soft, 
clean paper to prevent losing the aroma, 

If for any reason one must boil coffee, 
try doing it this way: allow one table- 
spoonful of coffee to each cup of water 
and one extra tablespoon “for the pot”— 





The hot pack is in nc sense a revival of 
the old-fashioned open-kettle canning. By 
that method the food was cooked until 
tender and supposedly free of bacteria in 
an open vessel, then filled into sterilized 
jars, sealed air-tight, and stored. Un- 
fortunately into the jars with the food 
went bacteria from the air, from ladles 
used in filling, and sometimes from hands 
or cloths that accidentally got ‘n the way. 
Sometimes these bacteria were sufficient to 
cause spoilage, sometimes not. It was 
chiefly a matter of luck. 

The hot pack followed by processing in 
water-bath or steam-pressure canner is an 
essentially different and much surer 
method. The food is packed hot, then it 
is processed in sealed containers. This 
heat of processing kills the bacteria tlat 
were in the food when it was packed, and 
the air-tight seal prevents any more bac- 
teria from entering. Complete directions 
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for home canning fruits and vegetables by 
the latest scientific methods will be supe 
plied by the department on request. 





Home-made Ice Cream 

What can better please the men folks 
upon a hot summer day when returning 
from the hayfield than to be given a 
generous dish of homemade ice cream? 
As my ice cream has met with much ap- 
proval I am going to pass along my 
method to other farm women who may 
feel some doubt in regard to their ability 
to make ice cream. 

There are many recipes, but I find 
that the recipe used in our family is 
seldom given. We use rich milk but no 
solid cream, for as dairy farmers we 
never rob our city friends of the cream 
due them by taking “just a little cream” 
from the top of the can. Before giving 
my recipe I will give a few suggestions 
for cooking and freezing. 

Use a double boiler. If necessary, a 
large kettle, closely covered, may be 
placed in a wash boiler also closely cov- 
ered and containing water four inches 
high. Do not let the kettle stand direct- 
ly on the bottom of the boiler. 

Cook thoroughly. The coarseness of 
some ice cream is due to its not being 
“done”. Smoothness is also due to 
proper turning of the freezer. Turn 
slowly at first. 

A quantity of six quarts should be 
steamed nearly half an hour after the 
milk is hot and ingredients have been 
added. 

It is best to cook and chill the cream 
over night, thus making only a few 
minutes of actual freezing necessary. 

We find it simple to break ice by put- 
ting a piece in a burlap bag and pound- 
ing with an axe. Alternate layers of 
ice and coarse salt, and if previously 
chilled, the freezer will scarcely require 
a second helping of ice. 

Recipe 

Five and one-half quarts milk. 

Heat to boiling point. Add: 

4 cups of sugar mixed with 3 tablespoon- 
fuls cornstarch and beaten with 6 to 8 
eggs and 2 teaspoonfuls salt. 

3 teaspoonsful flavoring, added when cold. 

Experience has taught me that the man- 
ner of mixing Is important. Stir once, 
about five minutes after addding all the 
mixed Ingredients to the hot milk.—D. M. 


Should Men Help with the 
Inside Work? 

MANY farm women help with the out- 

side work, then why should not the 
men help with the inside work? Marriage 
is supposed to be a fifty-fifty proposition 
in these days of equal rights. If this be 
true, then why not make the jobs break 
more evenly? 

Most men get their “trial by dishwater” 
in the early ‘housekeeping days and when 
they balk at it, Mrs. Young Bride realizes 
that the honeymoon is about over. But 
she usually keeps on doing the outside jobs 
that she started in her enthusiasm to please 
Mr. Young Husband. 

If men do help, why should they? If 
not, why not? And what should they 
help with? No doubt our men readers will 
have somewhat to say on this subject as 
well as the women and we should like 
to hear from both. 

For the best letter of not over 250 
words on this subject, the A. A. will pay 
$3.00, and for the next best $2.00. For all 
other letters which we can find room to 
publish we shall pay a dollar. Letters 
should be addressed in care of Aunt Janet, 
clo AMERICAN AcricuLTurRIsT, 461 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





Colored magazine covers mounted on 
stiff paper or cardboard make inexpensive 
and fascinating pictures for children. 

** * 


Time is worth consideration when the 
children’s clothes are being planned. 
Simple garments take less time to make 
and to launder, and may be equally at- 
tractive. 
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Co-operation At Harvest Time 
Solves a Trying Problem and Helps Sociability 


RE you one of the women who nearly 

faint when the: are told that the 
thrashers, or bailers will be here Wednes- 
day. If so, why not organize as one com- 
munity has and be saved a sick spell, and 
have a jolly good summer. 

Send an S. O. S. to your good neighbors. 
Mrs. Jones can make the best noodles, Mrs. 
Brown the best baked beans and tomatoes, 
Mrs. Cook lovely hot slaw and biscuits, 
and so on down the list of the nearest 


neighbors. One then at her own home 
prepares her “special.” Perhaps your 
special is corn custard and lemon pie. 


Early on the appointed day, the friends 
arrive, the bushel—more or less—of pota- 
toes are prepared. The long table is 
covered with an oil cloth, of light design, 
dishes are neatly placed, with knife, fork, 
and spoon for each. Big dishes of sliced 
tomatoes, cottage cheese, pickles and fruit 
butter. Some kind of a salad is usually 
found as men are learning more and more 
to relish them. 





f 








This was designed especially for a small 
fad’s handkerchief which must be a size 
larger than mothers, and a size smailer 
than dad’s. Robin has a black hat and 
eye, red breast, orange bill and feet; a 
green scarf and green letters. The outline 
stitch is black. Without the cornerwise 
lettering he is excellent in design for 
romper yoke. Use carbon paper and trans- 
fer directly on to the article which is to be 
embroidered. 








Literally quarts of coffee, iced tea, milk 
er lemonade are consumed. 

The home lady prepars roast beef with 
gravy and cold boiled ham surrounded with 
deviled eggs. The motto of these ladies 
is not too much work but all dainty and 
tempting. They have a dish of carrots, 
and some other vegetable that is in sea- 
son. The lady who makes the biscuits 
usually comes to the home where dinner 
is to be served and adds the milk to the 
dry ingredients, thus having the biscuits 
done just as the men arrive—hungry—oh 
no! 

The last man has been “filled clear up,” 
and then the women eat at their leisure. 
Plans are made for the supper, but as a 
rule most of the men go to their own 
homes, for chores must be done. Plans 
are made as to the serving for the next 
day, as the dishes are washed. 

Soon a pilgrimage is made to the ma- 
chine, and we hear “What did it make?” 
Or some one says. “That silage does smell 
good.” Or what a lot of wood they have.” 

Thus all work together, making it easier 
for all, and in a way having a pleasure 
and vacation time. Perhaps it takes two 
days at some houses, then they furnish 
more, but the ladies still gather together, 
and the friendship is more closely bound.— 
Maser Fern MItcHey. 


Books You Shouldn’t Miss 
LE XCITING books like William Beebe’s 

Arcturus Adventure at the bottom of 
the ocean, practical books like Samuel 
Fraser’s farm manual on The Strawberry, 
romantic books for those who enjoy a 





good love-story like Temple Bailey’s The 
Blue Window are suggested by the Ameri- 
can Library Association for summer read- 
ing. The fifteen books described below 
are chosen from The Booklist, the A.L.A. 


monthly guide to the new books. 

Bailey, Temple. The Blue Window. Phil. 
Penn, 1926. 334p. $2.—A young girl 
brought up on a Missouri farm goes when 
she is eighteen to live with her dead 
mother’s divorced husband, an aristo- 
cratic southern gentieman. She finds 
happiness at last in her marriage with 
Crispin, her country sweetheart. 

Beebe, William. Arcturus Adventure, an 
account of the New York zoological so- 
ciety’s first oceanographic expedition. 
N. Y. Putnam, 1926. 439p. illus. $6.—Al- 
batrosses, giant sharks, scarlet snappers, 
star fishes, changing ocean currents, and 
volcanoes figure in this vivid narative 
of a naturalist’s adventures on and un- 
der the sea. 

Brown, Rollo Walter. Dean Briggs. N. Y. 
Harper, 1926. 322p. illus. $3.50.—The 
wide sympathies and warm heart of the 
retiring dean of Harvard, his never-fail- 
ing interest in youth, ready, wit, sincerity 
and unpretentiousness are recorded here 
in one of the most charming biographies 
of the season. 

Carhart, George S., comp. Magic Case- 
ments; comp. by George S. Carhart and 
Paul A. McGhee. N. Y. Macmillan, 1926. 
727p. $2.—A poetry anthology intended for 
boys and girls of high school age but 
adults also will like it. 

Concerning Parents; a sympesium on pres- 
ent day parenthood. N. Y. New Repub- 
lic, 1926. 284p. paper, $1.—The articles are 
grouped under six headings; The family 
of today—The family and the commun- 
ity—Parents and the new psychology— 
Teachers and changing education—Leis- 
ure and recreation—The parent's outlook 
on life. 

De La Roche, Mazo. Delight. N. Y. Mac- 
millan, 1926. 232p. $2.—Delight Main- 
prize is an English servant girl whose 
beauty is of such disturbing quality that 
she comes as a blight upon the small 
Canadian town which serves as back- 
ground for the story. 

Fraser, Samuel. The Strawberry. N. Y. 
Orange Judd, 1926. 120p. illus. $1.25 
“Containing practical directions for the 
Propagation, culture, harvesting, and 
marketing of strawberries for profit.’’— 
Subtitle. 

Jessup, Elon. The Boys’ Book of Canoe- 
ing; all about canoe handling, paddling, 
Poling, sailing, and camping. N. Y. Dut- 
ton, 1926. 1191p. illus. $2.—Many dia- 
grams, drawings, and photographs add to 
this book’s interest and value. 

Jones, Rufus Matthew. Finding the Trail 
of Life. N. Y. Macmillan, 1926. 148p. 
$1.75.—The simple unaffected story of a 
Quaker boy’s search for truth, wisdom, 
and spirituality. 

Mims, Edwin. The Advancing South; 
stories of progress and reaction. Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1926. 319 p. 
$3.—Not by denying or concealing her 
shortcomings but by recognizing and 
abolishing them will the South regain 
her place as the mother of leaders. 

Pricilla Publishing Company, Boston. Mod- 
ern Pricilla Home Furnishing Book. N. 
Y. Sully, 1925. 340p. illus. $2.—Includes 
directions for making household articles 
such as hooked and braided rugs, tapes- 
try embroideries, slip covers, etc., and 
suggestions for effective cleaning and re- 


pairing. 

mussel. Bertrand. Education and the 

Good Life. N. Y. Boni and Liveright, 1926. 
319p. $2.50.—The first part deals with the 
aims of education. The education of Mr. 
Russell’s two small children forms the 
basis for most of the second part, deal- 
ing with the education of character, fear, 
play, selfishness, sex education ,etc. The 
third deals with intellectual education. 

Smith, Cicely Fox. Full Sail, more sea 
songs and ballads. Bost. Houghton, 1926. 
119p. illus. $1.75.—Most of the poems are 
racy and vivacious, and full of the In- 
vigorating sait flavor of sea air. 


Vogt, Paul Leroy. Introduction to Rural 
Economics. N. Y. Appleton, 1925. 377p. 
lilus. $1.80.—intended to meet the need 


of those students who cannot pursue 
their studies in a four-year agricultural 
college. Covers a wide field, including 
production, consumption, labor and wages 
farm organization and management, mar- 
keting, taxation, tariff and so on. 

Wembridge, Mrs. Eleanor (Rowland). Oth- 
er People’s Daughters. Bost. Houghton, 
1926. 333p. $2.50—Sketches of working 
giris, each sketch founded upon a real 
case and an actual girl. The book is an 
important social study and is good read- 
Ing as well. 


3-A Tested Recipes 


Here are pie recipes particularly suited 
for use at this season. More of Mrs. 
DeL’s. recipes will foilow in a later issue. 


Peach Meringue Pie 


One quart of peaches, pared and quar- 
tered, three eggs, whites only, three table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar. Stew the 
peaches, sweeten to taste and mash to a 
smooth compote. Fill a pie plate lined 
with paste and bake until done. Beat the 
whites of eggs to a stiff froth, then beat 
in the sugar until it will stand alone, add 
this on the pie and return it to the oven 
to brown.—R. C. DL. 

Yellow peaches give a very attractive 





color to this pie and meringues are always 
popular. 
Sour Cream Pie 
One cupful of thick sour cream, one 


cupful of sugar, one egg, one cupful of* 


chopped raisins, one teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, one half teaspoonful of salt. Beat 
the egg thoroughly and add to it the sugar. 
Then stir in the cream thoroughly. Then 
add the raisins, cinnamon and salt. Bake 
in a moderate oven. Just before serving 
spread over top a cupful of whipped 
cream which has been slighly sweetened 
and flavored with vanilla. —R. C. DL. 
This rich pie should be used to top off 
a meal when few rich dishes have been 
eaten. It is a delicious pie but the cream 
makes it suitable for cool weather. 


Blackberry Custard Pie 


Line pie plate with crust, and- place a 
layer of blackberries on bottom of crust 








A Toiler’s Prayer 


My labor begins in the morning, 
And lasts till the sun goes down, 
Irksome and wearisome often, 
Yet I may not fret nor frown. 
For I’m here on a mission of courage 
And my task I may never shirk, 
So I pray each morning and evening 
“God help me to sing at my work.” 
There are toilers all around me, 
With burdens as heavy to bear. 
My song may make life seem brighter, 
May save some from dark despair. 
So even when worn and weary 
My mission I dare not shirk, 
But I pray, when the way seems hard- 
est, 
“God help me to sing at my work.” 
There are little children about me, 
Whose lives are barren and sad, 
I would teach them faith and courage 
I would make their young lives glad. 
So I pray, “God bless them always, 
And guard them from evils that lurk, 
And to keep them brave and strong- 
hearted 
Still help me to sing at my work.” 
The days stretch out long before me 
The toiling is never done, 
Yet my message of cheer I carry 
To each weary sorrowing. one. 
And I pray, “Let me never falter, 
Let me never tire nor shirk. 
Till my task on earth is finished, 
God help me to sing at my work.” 
—Marcia Jordan. 








Beat three eggs, add one half cup of 
sugar, one half teaspoonful of salt, and 
two cupfuls of milk, pour over berries and 
bake in a moderate oven. Any kind of 
berries, cherries and peaches make a 
delicious pie made in this way.—R. C. DL. 


Grated Apple Pie 


Five large apples, peeled and grated, 
two eggs well beaten, add four table- 
spoons of melted butter, and two cupfuls 
of sugar, one half cupful of cream or rich 
milk. Add this to the apples and flavor 
with one half teaspoonful of cinnamon. 
Bake slowly.—R. C. DL. 

If you are looking for something a little 
different but made from materials at hand, 
by all means try grating your apples. 

Plain Pastry 

A very good general rule for pie crusts 
is from % to 1/3 as much fat as flour. 
Use salt in the proportion of %4 teaspoon 
to 1% cups of flour. Use ice cold water 
enough to make a rather stiff dough. 
Handle as little as possible, using a 
spatula to prevent warming the dough too 
much from the heat of the hands. Roll 
just enough to shape. A very hot oven is 
necessary to make the pastry light. 


Keep Rid of Flies 
IES mean danger to health, besides 
being most disagreeable to have 
around. Old houses that have sagged or 
pulled out of alignment make a greater 
problem in this respect for the folks who 
live in them. 
Flies follow food—just the odor of food 
is sufficient to attract them. For this rea- 
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Let Cuticura Soap 
Keep Your Skin: 
Fresh and Youthful 


"Sample Soap, Ointment, Taleum free. Address: 
§Cuticura Laboratories, Dep Mass. 








it. M, Malden, 




















son, Professor G. W. Herrick of the 
State College of Agriculture advises mak- 
ing a screened porch at the back door and 
then having a single screen door between 
the kitchen and porch. 

Some flies may get past even this double 
barricade of screens. If they do, strips 
or spools of fly paper hanging from the 
ceiling are especially attractive to them. 
Pyrethrum powder sprinkled on window 
ledges or door sills at night stupefy the 
flies so they may be swept up in the morn- 
ing and burned. 

One teaspoonful of a 40% mixture of 
formaldehyde in a cupful of milk and water 
sweetened with brown sugar may be us:d 
in a room where there is little food. Put 
this poison mixture into shallow saucers 
about the room. Use bits of bread in 
the saucers if you wish to make the bait 
most attractive to the pests. 





Five Windows Sash-curtained 
For a Dollar 


HAVE just provided five windows with 

sash-curtains for a dollar, less one cent! 
Ten yards of unbleached -auslin cheese- 
cloth cost 79 cents, and on:.yard of pale 
pink Princess crepe was 20 c-uts. A yard 
of the cheese-cloth did for cach of the 
ten curtains, allowing for a nice broad 
bottom-hem, 6% inched in dep‘r. 

Then circles of the pink crepe .(4% 
inches in diameter) were cut out, and four 
circles were sewed on to each of the curs 
tains, in a single decorative style, <t the 
bottom corner next to the middle the 
window. I feel quite happy now, as I 
look at the gay, airy, summery-loc’ ing 
windows—and achieve at so slight a cost.— 


H. MacF. 





Keeping Berries Fresh 


WONDER how many have discovered 

a handy way to keep the fruit fresh. 
Our family like them fresh as long as 
possible so when looking over any kind 
of berries, I spread them on platters and 
plates and set them in a cool dry place if 
possible. In this way they do not rot or 
mold nearly as quickly as if they were 
heaped together. 

It is very amusing to me to hear the 
same question from all my friends who 
happen in and see the platters of berries. 
“Oh, are you drying berries?” They all in- 
quire and then I laugh and tell them my 
valuable secret. It may mean a little more 
work to use this plan but the returns are 
fresh dividends of deliciousness.—L. A. Cy 
New York . 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 7 cents a word. 
[he minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 

Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 

address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St.. Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 


words 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
VERY weck the AMerican Acricuttunist reaches OV ER 140,000 farmers in New York 
New Jersey. Pennsy!vama a adjacent states, Advertising orders must reacb our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 




























































































order 
AGENTS WANTED HELP WANTED 

AGENTS—-NEW PLAN, makes it easy to earn WANTED—Single men to work at least one 
$50.00 to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to] year as testers in New York Cow-testing associ- 
wearer. No capital or experience needed. Repre-| ations Experience in nad ng and in operation 
gent a real manu urer. Write now for FRI E | of Babcock test essential. Give age, school train- 
SAMPLES. MADISON SHIRTS, 566 Broad-{ ing, dairy or farm experience, names and ad 
way, New York. dr of former employers. Write G. W. 

rAILBY, JR. Animal Husbandry Department, 
+} . 4 
CATTLE Ithaca, N Ze 
STOCK. CATTLE AND 1 ARMS—Cattle in} , WANTED-—Single man for large modern 
‘ 7 } hae farm Must he good ilk nd teamster 
ear lots, 500 to 800 Ibs., Herfords, shorthorns | : . ~~ page 
and angus. Write before you buy is to breed | Wages $60 ha nth and | oard 'B IX 382, care 
and size wanted Get prices on real bargains in| Am AN AGRICULTURIST 
— _— — = — SUPERIOR man with auto license wanted. 
ows Experienced farmer only. BOX 381, care of 
| AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

FOR SALE—Registered Milking Shorthorn | 
bull, 14 on ths, weight 1,000 red by Glen-| 
sick wer Clay, w ht, 3,305, Pric EE MISCELLANEOUS 
heifers rom heavy pr r dams J ; . - 

2 R a ae Se ew. CASH PAID for Dairymen's League Certifi- 
LAPLI R, a D. x. Bt. . | cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN 

REGISTERED HOLSTEIN Service bull, a} TON. Dimock, Pa 
dandy, $150. Certificates accepted. JOSLIN| “CorruGa ATED PADS for fruit packages, 19 
BROS, Chemung, N. Y. inch $9.50; 16%, 0: Aavi-ooy oO Liners, 

— “| $14.00, Cash with pce se Cc. E BROWN, 
DOGS AND PET STOCK Bridgeville, Del. 

FEW CHOICE certified pedigreed bloodhound CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
pups The hound you ive often wished for, ites of indebted s All series. GEO. H. 
strongest s ted hound 1 existence, suitable] PJTEILPS, 450 "St., Oneida, N. Y. 
for any ga natur l ters, hole-diggers, tre« 
howlers. Few coon hound blueticks, 6 mont! | 10 GALLONS Pure Asphalt Roof Paint and 5 
old; me f ter pa l, mot gushy Gallor first quality automobile oil, delivered, 
GEORGE BOORMAN, Marathon. N. Y } F. O. B $7.50. STANDARD R. CO., Union 

Springs, N. Y. 

THOROBRED COLLIE PUPS. Male, spayed | — 
females All aees. ARCADIA FARM, Bally, LOOK HERE! Ten pounds —, = mild 
Pa moking tobacco, $1.45. Pipe free. wrt 5, 

$1.00. Quality guaranteed. FARME RS" CLUB, 





| 160 Hazel, Kentucky 





A FIVE DOLLAR CHECK mailed W. W 
N tor ¥e 











lensburg, N buy a Shep . . “ 

her 1 pu <7 5 ehe k a traine ed dog deme — | EXTENSION LADDER—34 to 40 ft., 27c ft. 
ed, $ 1) ' WwW. W. Né IRTON, Ogden burg N. ¥.| Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, N. Y. 
; ~ ‘ GUARANTEED TOBACCO; Chewing _ or 
COCKER SPANTEL pur pies, any color, $15 smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25; ten $2.00; cigars $2.00 
up Also brood bitches and studs hampion | for 50, pipe free, pay when received. FARMERS 


! . LAKEMOUNT KENNELS, Odessa, |} assoc IATION, Maxon Mills, Kentucky. 





























pene 4 ces 
KY. 
BILLY GOAT with harness. Some _ fun 
REGISTERED ENGLISH BEAGLE - boys! Write BOX 8, S. Otselic y. 
male 2 females Whelped October 6, | —a- 
Ready to train Price very reasonable DR OUTSIDE PAINT $1.50 per gallon, 5 gallon 
PAUL M. PARKER, Moravia, N. Y. } cans. Satisfaction guaranteed. BOTTINa, 
| Ma urathon, N. Y. 
SALE, trade setters Sire, Major Kid's al. 
ips, $15. Want guns. LUTHER r Al KEY. REAL ESTATE 
y } 
| 
SALE—1 yr. old Rabbit Hounds, +t wn EST IGATE SOUTH GEORGIA FARMS 
R. Fast Otto. N. Y rite tor DOOK on opportunities. Truck, corn, 
: . : fruit, hogs, cattle dairying. CHAMBER OF 
— COMMERCE, Thomasville, Ga. 











EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 





FOR SALE—105 acre farm in Central New 


h 
balance easy terms Owner's health poor reason 


r selling No agent. M. A, YOUNG, An 





. 4 tte Reny & lV eoh< ¢ 
CHIX ..9 D. WwW hite, Brown, ? eh r™S+ | Yark, 50 acres tillage, balance in wood and pas- 
na $8 Reds, Barred, Whit Rocks; | . : P : : 
: - . “ADPE ture. Concrete stables, 16 cows, 5 horses, stalls, 
B k Minorcas, $9.50 Mixed $8.00. CAPPER | ut 50 fruit trees, 200 hen house and other 
HATCHERY, Elgin, lowa. | uildings, all tools. Price $3,000, part cash, 
| 
} 


BABY CHICKS—Prices are for lots of 25, 50 




























































































and 100 « ks: Reds, $3, $5.50, $10; White} 4 “A 
I 4 , R : : vy ¢ g dover, Conn 
$ heavy xed, $2.50, $4.50, $8.00 nore Sane ee “ 
aie tained. $2.25, $400, $7.00.’ Free range | | SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
l \ ( lar W A. LAUVER, | 
P es HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER PLANTS 
= n 1 ma $8.100: B for summer and fall planting, Oriental Poppy, 
’ » ‘ ; - R =" ; Hollyhock, Anchusa, Foxglove, Bleeding Heart, 
soa 5, Boy ab ;| Hardy Carnation, Siberian Wallflower, Phlox, 
! y . Columbine, Delphinium, Canterbury Bells, Sweet 
j F : : Be y | Wilham, Hardy Sweet Pea and 75 other varie 
ot y guar eCwar t tic peret 1 flowe jlants, all “rfectly 
tr JACOB NII OND, MecAlhisterville, Pa., | iar liv ng aeaa <1 coke alene . ‘Als 
B \ e Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Grape, | 
; berr Currant, Barbe y, P et plants; 
CHICh S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS, 7%; K Shr ths, Tulip ons inthe, ? ally fee 
I. : : ns, 8c; Bar oe R cks, 7€;! September and October planting. Catalogue free 
‘ HOWARD STRAWSER, McA sae HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, N. 
v Pa | 
- SITUATIONS WANTED 
OR LE—Wykoff Sts White Leg: | 
} ° t ] Ss h Al A FARMER, Stockman, Fruitgrower long ex- 
ri it t ] E. LAFLER, R. F. D perienced in both production and marketing is 
N l , ‘ per for eng ment, Practical man, capable, 
liable, lary or ure in big proposition, BOX 
ANCONA COCKS Shey rd Mottled Strain , care AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
La ’ BELLI 
MeDONO 1, Penneliville, N. Y. REFINED AMERICAN, Protestant, Middle- 
Aged woman, (wid w), secks position with elder- 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 2 eee ee nae een ee 
FOR SALE—Buel No. 8, 4608 eggs. Us re AMERICA AGRICULTURIST 
tw t « CHAS rAYLOR, 
Liberty, NX. WOMEN’S WANTS 
FARM IMPLEMENTS PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
Ty ar a? oe Mi ter. poor man’s| Hold package, bright new calicoes and percales. 
‘ : a 2 Sets aie. a i. a n s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
’ . : , . COMPANY, Meriden, Conn, 
- t f ter Box 
K 
LADIES ’ B ROWN LISLE STOCKINGS, 
} 1} H. P. I abl ! 1| large leg ribbed tops, 3 pair $1.25, cotton vests 
K ( ( | 38 to 44, four $1.00, nion suits two $1.25. 
ly " MITH BROS., R. D. 6 _| Men's cotton socks five pair $1.00. Big line for 
N |} agents. GEO. B TALBOTT, Norwood, Mass. 
WHY will the Ferguson plow harder ground ALL WOOL YARN FOR SALE from manu- 
n at her plow? Ask r nearest Ford] fact: er at bargain. Samples free H. A. 
dealer for the answer BAKTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 
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Old Home Days 


(Continued from page 1) 

Then followed the “fusileer” section stated that all the first settlers of this 
which put all former fusileers to shame. section were all veterans of the Revolue 
A perfect storm of applause greeted one tionary war to the number of fifty-two, 
section of this whose banner was inscribed, These men were patriotic, conscientious, 
“Courting Through Five Generations.” sturdy citizens, which accounts for the 
There were five couples, each garbed in large number of men and women who have 
the dress of the period they represented. gone out of this section to hold responsible 
The bridal pair of 1826 trudged on foot; positions in the world. 
those of 1856 jolted over the paving on The first settler, Joseph Chapman, a 
a springless two wheeled vehicle drawn veteran came into this wilderness in 1794. 
by a sleepy ox; a road sulky propelled He had obtained a contract to construct a 
by mule power carried the 1876 newlyweds; “state road” from Oxford to Cayuga lake 
a smart rubber tired runabout with a through this section. He had been able 
proudly stepping roadster fell to the lot to get as far as Virgil at that time and 
of Mr. and Mrs. 1900, while a small motor ater blazed a trail through to what is 


| car bore a one armed sheik of 1926 with pow Ithaca, clearing a road for horse- 


his petting partner. back travel. 
The Siamese Twins, with ingenious cos- 
tumes, Leaping Katie, a mechanical wonder 
from a well known farm, the village trac- The second settler, John Frank, fole 
tor and road machine, gaily decorated and lowed the blazed trail to Virgil and came 
carrying the road mending crew, the new in 1795 with his family, six sheep and 
(?) Virgil fire truck, followed by the seven cattle. The cattle browsed that 
tooting, prancing band of Gas-O-Line Alley winter, one died and the wolves got the 
were some of the features of the fusileer sheep. 
section, The next settler was John Gee who also 
Boy Scouts Attend came from Wyoming in 1795 following the 
blazed trail, He took up his land and 
A big addition to the parade and to the erected a log cabin. His only tool was 
sports of the day was made by a group an axe. He had no nails and the cabin 
of 25 Boy Scouts of America from Los had no windows. 
Angeles, who were touring from ocean to The fourth settler, John Roe, came from 
ocean and who three days before in [j<ter County in 1797 with his wife and 
Ithaca, had heard of the celebration, and possessions consisting of a team of horses, 
who, though scheduled to spend the day a sleigh, one cow, a small amount of the 
in Washington, stopped over for this crudest utensils and three chairs. He came 
event. They won some of the races. They over the Oxford road to Messengerville, 
furnished a wrestling match between a where he was faced by the Tiongnioga 
Japanese member and another, and took tree The river was high and there was 
the cord tire which had been offered to 46 poat. His wife was ferried across in 
the one who came the longest distance. a hog trough, and the live stock had to 
There was a big and original list of swim. It took him all the rest of the day 
prizes offered. These were donated by to break his way through the forest to 
local people, by former residents, and by his land, where he had the year before 
business men of Cortland. These were partly completed the construction of a 
widely advertised and included liberal cash cabin. This was without doors, windows, 
prizes (some as high as $25) and appro- or fireplace. They found two feet of snow 
priate merchandise for the following: the on the floor which they cleared out and 
best decorated home in the village; the they put up a blanket for a roof. That 
best looking woman over 50 who wore night the cow and the horses occupied one 
bobbed hair; the best looking girl wear- corner and the owners the other, while the 
ing long hair; the tallest man; the largest grass bottoms, so the tale runs, were cut 
family; the youngest baby; the best from the three chairs to feed the animals 
decorated bicycle in the parade; three for supper. 
prizes for the best floats; for the funniest These four settlers were the only ones 
couple; for the best costume; for the in the town until 1798 when the farm on 
couple who had been longest married (12 Gee Hill, named jo John Gee, and now 
registered) and so on, including prizes owned by the writer was settled and a 
for a long list of sports. grist mill was built on it. The mill stones 
The parade over, a full program of remain to this day. There was no other 
sports was put on. These included a tug grinding mill nearer than Chenango 
of war with a neighboring town, a barn Bridge—now Binghamton—and to get 
yard golf tournament (12 teams entering) there and back was a long and perilous 
and a variety of races and contests. journey. For many years grists were 
brought to this mill on horseback from 
long distances, the riders sleeping on the 
ground in the forest at night. 


Early Settlers 


The crowds lunched oom baskets, lunch 
stands and at the Grange hall where a hot 
dinner was served. 

At 1:30 the speaking program was given A Pioneer Cemetery 


on the green. Associate Justice of the 
: . 2 ele" . Near the writer’s home on Gee Hill is 
Supreme Court, R. L. Davis, a former ante 5 e z€ 


Virgil boy, presided. Addresses were " old pioneer cemetery which the come 
given by former Senator C. R. Lusk, munity, led by the local Home Bureau, 
Judge James P. Hill of Norwich and by has restored. Near it lies the remains of 
Horace Bronson, in whose law office John Gee. There are several groups of 
Judge Davis and Senator Lusk got their timy graves, marked only by field stones 
start, and who spoke at the celebration S¢t on end. No one knows who they are, 
50 years previously. but they were in all probability placed 
oe o there before the first stone that was in- 
An Old Time “Fiddler” scribed—which bears the date of 1811. 
Other numbers included music by “Jack” jgendimgy Bap. -E nperg pice be 
McDermott, the state champion old time minders of the days when self denial and 
fiddler, who played and “called off” the  aimost superhuman effort and hardships 
figures for a number of old time qua- were the rule. 


drilles, reels, and other square dances. D 
Log churches and schools were early 


An old fashioned square dance was pyijt as these settlers felt an imperative 
later demonstrated, the most graceful need of religious teaching. Later a largé 
couple winning a prize. A young girl then number of small industries arose in thé 
gracefully demonstrated the Charlestonm— town and slowly the country became peo- 
all to the magic music of “Jack’s” fiddle. pled and prosperous. 

Then at twilight an Ithaca minister led Thus were the foundations of our Ree 
the throngs in community singing of old public built. Can we do less than to 
hymns and folk songs in an impressive tarry awhile and do these early heroes 
manner. This was followed by fireworks ang heroines honor, not forgetting that 
and later by a dance in the Grange hall. yr sincerest tribute should be honest and 

Some of the stories of the pioneers as_ industrious daily living that shall reflect 
given by speakers were too significant to loyalty to high purposes? 
pass over without notice. Senator Lusk —Maset G. Fern. 
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Service Bureau 
More “Stanley Egg’’ Checks Retused by Bank 


- appears that our report and write-up 
of the operations of the Stanley Egg 
Company, in our issue of July 24 
was hardly severe enough. Since that 
time we have received any number of 
letters from our subscribers who have 
been shipping to that firm with no returns 
forth coming, to say nothing of the large 
number of checks returned by the bank 
marked “Account Closed” or “Insufficient 


Funds.” The Hamilton National Bank, 
on which institution the checks were 
drawn, has informed the Stanley Egg 


Company that it does not wish to continue 
their business any longer and has closed 
the account. 

We have been successful in getting a 
number of the complaints settled, the 
checks in these cases being made out by 
the Irving Butter and Egg Company. It 
appears that the Stanley Egg Company 
is run by one Irving Goodman, who is 
also intimately connected with the Irving 
Butter and Egg Company. Irving Good- 
man is said to be a brother of A. & S. 
Goodman of Nagel Avenue, against whom 
complaints have been registered. AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST readers are urged to 
register any complaints they have against 
these firms at once, in order to settle them 
at the earliest possible date. 


Their Kind Have Known Before 


We have repeatedly warned our readers 
not to ship eggs to a firm which is un- 
known to them and which does not have 
the recommendation of the trade. It is 
usually the custom of receivers of this 
type to broadcast throughout the country 
letters of appeal promising extraordinary 
returns which the letters claim are possible 
because the receiver sells direct to the 
consumer. Invariably firms of this type 
promise a cent a dozen above the 
market quotations. As an example of 
how these promises usually turn out, we 
quote from a letter from one of our sub- 
scribers who has just received a check 
from the Stanley Egg Co. for eggs which 
were shipped a considerable time ago. 

“Il received the check which you collected 
from Stanley Egg Co. and | wish to ex- 
press my appreciation of your services. |! 
considered it a dead loss. The eggs were 
perfectly fresh, worth 33c and he paid 
from 22c up and I hope you will advertise 
him well. What are your charges in this 
case?”’ 

Obviously we are only too glad to have 
been of service to our subscriber and 
quite naturally there is no charge for this 
service, as it is part of the service that 
goes to subscribers of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. 

To come back to the price factor, how- 


ever, it will be observed that our sub- 
scriber received anywhere from 22c up 
for the eggs shipped. Apparently the 


Stanley Egg Company made a practice of 
going over every case and picking out 
the very ‘minutest defects, in order to 
warrant a price reduction and the average 
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=“Show me the way to go home. 
— JUDGE. 











price of each case of goods was far below 
the quotations on the market. The ex- 
perience of our subscribers who literally 
“fell” for the strong appeal of the Stanley 
Egg Company’s solicitations by mail 
should be a sufficient warning to others 
to be on the lookout for similar operators. 

We recently received a letter from one 
of our subscribers in Delaware, inquiring 
about a receiver in a downtown district. 
Our subscriber wrote as follows: 

“Il am writing you to know if you can 
help me to collect pay from M. Hein, Inc., 
7 Harrison Street, New York City, for two 
cases shipped August 2nd and two cases 
shipped August 4th. Please see what you 
can do for me. A fellow came here and 
talked so nice that | thought |! would try 
him. 1 have heard nothing and | thought 
you might catch him before he got away. 
! am sending you one of his cards. See 
what you can do.” 

Up to the time of going to press our 
market reporter had not had an oppor- 
tunity to personally call upon M. Hein to 
determine the facts in the case. However, 
the Red Book, ore oi the official credit 
guides of the trades and published by The 
Packer Produce Mercantile Agency, gives 
the following information about M. Hein: 
He has been in business since 1925. His 
net worth is $4,000 and his methods re- 
ported are just fair. It may be that in 








INSURANCE INDEMNITIES PAID 
IN JULY 


ist—Amy VanClief, Seneca Falls, 


5 EN, ine ton RaW alt bere a nen ko .00 
2nd—David White, Brasher Falls, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wright, Way- 
ee eee ~~ 
lynn Devereaux, Clyde, N. Y. 20.00 
10th—Fry Darling, Leon, N. Y. .. 30.00 
Edward Chaffin, So. Dayton, 
bE ahd hdeekacennke Rees VEcns 0.00 
John R. Pratt, Wellsburg, 
eater ree 30.00 
Leslie Brown, Bemus Point, 
N. x aveNeeee ices chee sees 14.28 
Cc F. Jones, Vail, N. J... 77.14 
12th—Chas. Humphrey, Smyrna, 
. + Sth nd Denes ser’ sen sé cemee 14.29 
19th—-Mott Tracy, Alpine, N. Y. 42.86 


E. L. Munson, Portland, N. Y..107.14 

Samuel J. Walker, Rome. Pa. 40.00 
2ist—Larry Loombardo Est., High 

Peles Cee. We. sencecs ........ 1000.00 

Dan Harte, Marathon, N. Y. 20.00 

Zemphy Huntley, Sauquoit, 

N. Y 


30.00 
50.00 


32.86 
-00 


Waterville, 


Cc. Scott, 


28th— Chas. 
N.Y 


Sprague H. Record, 


Box 6, 
Stittsville, N. Y. Sone nee 


30.00 
$1958.57 








this case the shipments were lost and the 
responsibility may rest with the express 
company. A subsequent investigation will 
establish that fact. However, the out- 
standing lesson to be drawn from this 
request for aid is that our subscriber was 
“taken in” by the nice talk of the solicitor. 
There is no excuse for this, for there are 
certainly enough agencies at the farmer’s 
command to ascertain the reliability of in- 
dividuals in the trade. 
Investigate Before Shipping to 
Unknowns 

Our warning is just the same as it has 
always been, to ship only to those in- 
dividuals who have a good credit stand- 
ing in the trade, and commission men who 
are licensed and bonded. Well established 
and old reliable receivers do not have to 
use the meaningless phrase “a cent above 
the market,” to get enough business. They 
have been in business long enough to 4s- 
sure their shippers that they are reliable. 
Those old houses have been in business 
for years ard expect to be in business for 
a long, long time and they are not going 
to jeopardize their reputation by making 
false returns. It is the crier who tries to 
belittle these old standard houses and who 
promises more than the market will pay, 
who is the man to look out for. 





Radio Company Fails to Make 
Good 


My daughter purchased a Death Valley 
Crystal for her radio from the Pacific 
Radio Company of 17 S&S. Oriana Street, 
Philadelphia on March 10. It holds a guar- 


antee if not satisfactory It can be returned 
and another will be sent in its place untill 
you do get results. It was tried repeatedly 
but she could get no results from it so we 
returned it on May 1 asking that they test 
out one and return to her. She has written 
them twice since and they pay no attention 
to her. 1! wonder if you could stir them up 
and have them either return a _ good 
crystal or send back her money.—G. K. W., 
Pennsylvania. 
\Y/HEN we received the original letter 
VV from our subscriber we wrote sev- 
eral letters to the Pacific Radio Company 
and have been unable to get any reply 
whatsoever. In view of the fact that our 
subscriber also wrote several letters, it 
looks as though the Pacific Radio Com- 
pany is either out of business or does not 
wish to live up to their published promises. 
Our subscriber’s experience will be suf- 
ficient to others who may have had deal- 
ings with this firm and they can act ac- 
cordingly. It is very evident that the 
Pacific Radio Company cannot get into 
the advertising columns of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 





Either Or Both Must Be Cheap 


|! have been receiving your magazine 
for the past three years and | always read 
with Interest the Service Bureau page. So 
1 thought | would ask for some help. 1! 
received a letter from a company In Boston 
called the Universal Lock Tip Company. 
They offer an opportunity to me if I buy 
one pair of shoes for $6.50 they give me 
25- 8% preferred and 250 common shares 
of stock and guarantee to mail dividend 
checks within_three months of starting 
production. They have Invented and 
obtained a patent for a new shoe lace and 
haven't got the money to Increase produc- 
tion. So they are selling 1000 pairs of 
men’s shoes which they pald for with the 
patented laces Instead of money. They 
claim it is a profit on the shoes they sell 
that will supply the capital they need 
which Is $2500. They require ho money 
extra only the price paid for the shoes. 
| am anxious to know if the opportunity is 
worth while or not. 

"THIS inquiry came to us unsigned, 

4 otherwise it would have received an 
individual reply immediately upon its re- 
ceipt. There are hundreds upon hundreds 
of letters that go into the wastebasket and 
are mever answerea because our sub- 
scribers fail to sign their names. Only 
one out of a large number of inquiries 
reaches our columns. All the rest are 
handled by individual mail. Any inquiry 
that is used in our columns never carries 
the name of our irquirer. 

The proposition in our inquirer’s letter 
is on the face of it a speculation, nothing 
more, nothing less. These people want 
to make $2500 on 1000 pairs of shoes. 
In other words they want to make $2.50 
on every pair of shoes they sell. This 
leaves the price of the shoes $4.00. On 
the face of that you can see what kind 
of a shoe you get when you pay $4.00 for 
it. With the $4.00 shoes you get 25 pre- 
ferred shares and 250 common shares of 
stock so that when you come right down 
to brass tacks the stocks cannot be worth 
much if the shoes are wearable at all. 
Our advice to farmers who have a little 
money to put aside is to put their money 
in rock bound securities that are long 
established and are of known earning 
power and reputation. 





Questions About Investments 


! have started to Invest In a company 
known as the Investors’ Syndicate at 
Minneapolis, Minn., of which | know very 
little. §! wish your advice as to what to 
do and what you know of the company. 
They give 52% Interest. C. A. Abbett, is 
the State Manager at 330 Natlonal City 
Bank Bidg. 17 East 42nd St., New York. 
| am taking a 2%c a day plan, paying $6.30 
a month or pay up ahead If | care to. In 
10 years | am to receive $1000. It is a ten 
year Investment. |! am a poor girl and 
wish my money Invested profitably. 


As far as we know there is nothing 
against this investment but we do not be- 
lieve it a wise plan as a rule to buy 
securities on the installment plan. If one 
wishes to save money in this way they 
ought to either do it by using the savings 
bank until enough is accumulated to buy 
outright a bond or take out shares in a 
good local building and loan association. 
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NOW 


Buys Any All-Fuel 
WITTE E e 


From 11, “Pt 














| Sere 
This WITTE 2NciNe 


Is Sold Direct from Factory To 
You on Your Own Terms—-No 
Interest Charges. 


ERE’S the engine that has revoultionized 
power on the farm--makes every job casy and 
cheap. Low priced~in all sizes 1% to 30 H-P, Simple 
to operate and free from usual ine troubles, Over 
150,000 WITTE Engines in use today. 


Burns Kerosene, Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline, Distillate or Gas 


Delivers power far in excess of rating on the cheapest 
fuels, Built to burn any fuel~no attachments nec 
essary. Completely equipped with WICO Magneto 
square protected tank, die-cast bearings, speed and 
power regulator and governor, 


Scrap Your Old Engine—Pay a Little of it 
ad Down on the New. 


Save Your Money By Buying 
» From the Maker 


Write for my Big, Free, Illustrated Catalog and de 
tails of — Offer. No obligation. Manufacturérs 
also of Log Tree Saws, 3-in-1 Saw Rigs and Pump. 
ing Outfits. ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1308 Renpire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, Pa. 

1805 Witte Bidg., SAN Cake tne 
shipments also made from nearest of 
ese ch Mi polis, Minn., Adlon, 
Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., 
New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex.¢! 
Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York, N. Y.,’ 
Albany, N. Y., Bangor, Me., Po Ore., and 

Los Angeles, Calif, 














PAINT REDUCTION 


25c per gallon 
less on all products 











Colbert Paint Corporation 
Dept. D 
23 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














FOR 50 YEARS 


-BEAN 
MEVESTERS 


HAVE LED ALL IMITATORS 
Write Le Roy Plow Co., Le Roy, N. 2 





Booklet free. Highest refer, 
PA S ences. Best results. Prompt- 
ness assured. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street, Washington, D. C. 





It is generally a very expensive form of 
investment to buy on the installment. 
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“1 have some money In the bank at 4% 
Interest which my father left me at hic 
death and | have been wanting to inves* 
it where it will bring more interest provid- 
ed | can put it where it is perfectly safe. 
What do you suggest.’ 

You do not say how much you have to 
invest. Under the circumstances we can 
only advise high grade bonds or the very 
best of preferred stocks. For small sums 
there is nothing better than U. S. Stee’ 
preferred which sells around $126 a share 
and -pays $7 in dividends annually. The 
yield at this price is 514 per cent. It is as 
safe as any industrial investment can be 
and may always be sold on any business 


day in the year 












Expect two things from your Ford lubrication. 
Smooth starting alone isn't enough. 


The smoother starting and stopping which follow 
the use of today’s Mobiloil “E” in your Ford engine 
result from the ability of this oil to keep the trans- 
mission bands soft and pliable. The band surfaces 
do not become hardened and glazed. Thus jerky 
action in starting and stopping is ended. 


Even more important: The life of the bands is 
greatly increased. Thus replacement cost is lowered— 
@ very substantial saving. 


You should get the greatest obtainable freedom 
from carbon, too-- because -- 
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HE cor rrect grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
Cars are spec ihed rorwel 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 





by the letters shown below “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 
Tf your car is not listed here, see thé complete 





Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. 












































1926 1925 
NAMES OF | 
PASSENGER SiS; S).] 8 
CARS els eles 
A\s 21a 
\ \ An A 
A A A 
; 4 \ \ \ 
; \ t Are | Arc 
j ( r4 A A A Ar 
| ¢ \ \ \ \ A f 
t A jAr AA A ( A Arc 
A A \ jiAr A iA A iA 
E;E;E;EJE|E/E/E 
] BB BBI BB) BB] BB! BBL BB| BB 
H 1 A Ar A iA A Ar A Arc 
tH bile A Arc | A A ‘Are | A jArc 
| tt A Arce A Arc A An A Arc 
Maxwell | A iA A iA A iArc 
tash mn A Arc A A Arc ‘Are Are jAre 
Oakland e A An A IA A Arc A | A 
Oldsmobile (4 & 6)] A |Are| A Are A Arc] A jArc 
Overland A Arc A Arc A jArc} A |Are 
Packard 6 A Arc} A jAr ATAILAIA 
Packard 8 A iAr A*'A A IA A-\Are 
Prive A Arc {Are A Are Are jAre jAre 
Reo. A |Arc| A |Arc| A [Are] A JAre 
tar seece A lArc | A (Arc JAre.jAre jAre lArc 
tudebaker A jAre.] A jAre | A [Ar A jArc 
Velie A lArc| A Are} A jArc] A /Are 
WillysKnight 4 B iArc | B /Arc | B Arc B jArc 
A lAre| A jAr } | 






Willys-Knight 6 















Only such an oil will give you quiet operation, 
fullness of power, free valve action, clean spark 
plugs and general smooth running. 


To combine this freedom from carbon with free- 
dom from glazed bands in Ford lubrication has 
taken years of study on the part of the Mobiloil 
engineers and chemists. 


In this combined effect, we sincerely believe that 
the Mobiloil “E” of today stands alone. 


Prove it yourself 
A nearby Mobiloil dealer has the improved Mobil- 


oil “E” in 5-gallon cans and in steel drums. These 
packages offer real convenience and economy in 
handling oil on the farm. For your Ford car or 
truck use Mobiloil “E.” For your Fordson tractor, 
use Mobiloil “BB” in summer and Mobiloil “A” in 
winter. See the Mobiloil dealer today. 

¥ Vacuum Oil Company, Headquarters: 61 Broad- 
way, New York. Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis. 
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